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25  Years  Old 
and  No  Time  To  Look  Back 


Meshkin     6x9.4     $490. 

A  rug  from  northern  Persia,  Caucasian  in 
spirit.  Many  similar  examples  are  avail- 
able, in  tones  of  light  blue,  cinnamon 
brown,  gold,  deep  blue  and  ivory. 


Kayseri  Prayer  Rug 
3.10x5.6      $590. 

The  most  finely  woven  Turk' 
ish  rug,  shown  here  in  th' 
classic  'mosque  lamp' 
prayer  design.  Many 
examples  are  avail- 
able in  soft  colors 
of  rose,  peach, 
medium  blue        A-* 
and  green.         £%M 


Jozan  Sarouk 
8x10.2      $1775. 

.n  example  of  the  finest 

type  ot  Sarouk  in  an  el- 

antly  detailed  Moral 

design,  woven  in 

tones  of  deep 

blue,  clear 

red.  and 

green. 


Yalameh     7.2x11.6     $890. 
A  bold  tribal  rug  from  south 
ern  Persia,  woven  in  clear 
stained-glass  colors  of 
green,  blue,  red  and 
ivory.  Examples 
available  mostly 
in  above  size 
and  smaller. 


Antique 
Cabistan 

4x8.4      $1975. 
This  fine  Cabistai 
is  one  rug  chosen 
from  our  large  col- 
lection of  outstanding 
antique  rugs.  Please 
write  to  us  concerning 
your  interests,  for  we 
have  hundreds  of  Antique 
Caucasian,  Turkish,  Persian 
and  Turkoman  rugs  to  offer,  of 
exceptional  quality,  aqe  and  condition 


A  Turkish  prayer  rug  from 

near  the  Aegean  coast, 

traditionally  woven  in 

colors  of  gold, 

brown,  red,  white 

and  black 


Keshan 

9  x  13.7 

$1850. 

An  exam- 
ple of  the  fin- 
est and  most 
intricately  de- 
tailed contem- 
porary Persian  weav- 
ing, in  tones  of  ivory, 
blue  and  gold.  Large 
nventory  in  many  sizes. 


To  find  the  finest  Persian  rugs,  Arthur, 
John  and  Joyce  Gregorian  go  directly 
to  the  Famed  Oriental  Bazaars  of  the 
Middle  East.  While  other  importers 
are  relying  on  agents,  the  Gregorians 
are  applying  their  ingrained  experience 
of  the  weaver's  art  to  seek  out  rugs 
of  unusual  quality  and  value.  Over 
traditional  cups  of  tea,  they  use  their 
deep  knowledge  of  the  land  and  people 
to  barter  for  the  rugs  good  enough 
to  be  called  Gregorian.  They  make 
many  Fine  Oriental  Buys,  passing  on 
to  their  American  customers  prices  no 
more  than  you'd  pay  for  ordinary 
Oriental  rugs. 

Journey  with  the  Gregorians  through 
their  1 8th  century  showrooms  and  view 
more  than  3,000  Oriental  rugs  in 


Antique  Afghan  Boukara      9x12      $875. 
One  of  the  many  fine  examples  we  have  of  fa- 
mous  nineteenth    century   Turkoman   weaving, 
in  all  sizes.  Earth  tones  predominate. 

colors,  shapes,  sizes  and  price  ranges 
that  are  a  Gregorian  tradition  in 
themselves.  Or  send  for  our  new  full 
color  catalogue,  $2.00,  and  Arthur 
T.  Gregorian's  definitive  book  — 
''Oriental  Rugs  and  the  Stories  They 
Tell,"  252  pages  with  62  color  plates, 
just  $14.50  postpaid. 


The  Gregorians  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  assemble  this  new  collection. 
It's  ready  for  delivery  now. 

^  Arthur  T 

Gregorian  inc 

2284  Washington  Street,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
Massachusetts  02162  (617  244-2553) 
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25  Years  Old 

and  No  Time  To  Look  Back 


♦bridge 


By  Yvonne  Chabrier 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  celebrated  its  25th 
birthday  last  month  and  the  theme  of  the  day's  activities  was 
jhe  changing  role  of  the  professional  nurse  in  a  changing 
system  of  care.  President  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S. J.,  drew  laughter 

ith  his  comment  "you've  come  a  long  way,  baby,"  re- 
erring  to  the  days  when  the  nursing  students  were  the  only 
[women  on  campus.   Still,  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with 
undertones  of  "you've  got  a  long  way  to  go,  baby." 

Faculty  members  interviewed  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  fidgeted  when  asked  about  the  last  25  years; 
jthey  really  wanted  to  talk  about  the  next  five. 

That  is  roughly  the  time  health  professionals  figure  it  will 
lake  to  lay  out  and  begin  implementing  a  national  health 
insurance  program.  Dr.  Anne  Kibrick,  dynamic  chairman 
sf  the  Graduate  Department  of  Nursing,  and  president  of 
'the  prestigious  National  League  for  Nursing  (NLN),  says: 
"If  we  are  going  to  make  care  available  to  everybody,  we're 
going  to  need  more  health  care  professionals  prepared  to 
Sgive  it.   And  with  national  health  insurance,  there's  going  to 
be  greater  emphasis  on  keeping  people  well,  in  addition  to 
restoring  them  to  health." 

The  consensus  among  the  faculty  is  that  nurses  are  the 
ones  who  must  be  ready  to  take  on  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility, especially  in  health  centers  and  satellite  clinics.  These 
are  already  multiplying  across  the  country,  harbingers  of 
the  new  health  care  system  that  will  emphasize  "distribu- 
tive" health:  checks  ups,  follow  ups,  health  education,  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  help  keep  people  healthy. 

Faculty  member  Mary  Seidel  says,  "the  health  care  trend 
is  going  toward  the  community  and  that's  where  nursing 
education  has  to  go."  Faculty  member  Beth  Grady  agrees: 
IWe  recognize  that  we  ought  to  be  talking  'normalcy'  and 
[health'  first,  then  'illness'  and  'crisis.'   Right  now  they  get 
Ltheir  first  clinical  experience  as  sophomores  in  city  hospitals, 
where  they  are  introduced  to  patients  with  the  most  com- 
plex health  problems;  they  work  with  the  community's 
every  day  health  problems  only  in  their  senior  year." 

The  changes  being  talked  about  go  beyond  a  simple 
■juggling  of  courses.  When  Mary  A.  Dineen,  presently  in 
■charge  of  the  NLN's  Department  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher 
iDegree  Programs,  moves  into  office  as  Dean  of  BC's  School 
[of  Nursing  next  fall,  she'll  be  arriving  just  in  time  to  admin- 
ister a  plan  of  care  to  a  nursing  faculty  that  is  already  running 
feverish  temperatures  induced  by  two  years  of  frustrating 
attempts  to  renovate  the  entire  nursing  education  program. 

Figuring  out  who-is-going-to-do-what  as  health  services 
expand,   underlies   every   discussion   about  curriculum 
changes.   If  there  was  confusion  about  what  nurses  did  in 
the  past,  there  is  near  chaos  now.    In  past  years,  confusion 
centered  on  the  different  roles  of  nurses  aides,  licensed 
practical  nurses  and  R.N.'s.  As  aides  and  LPN's  started  taking 
Ever  many  of  the  bedside  nursing  tasks  that  collegiate 
nurses  had  been  prepared  for,  the  collegiate  schools  were 
forced  to  examine  their  role. 

Talking  about  B.C.S.N.'s  present  philosophy  and  goals, 
Acting  Dean  Eleanor  Voorhies  says:  "We  are  preparing  our 
undergraduates  as  skillful  practitioners.  We  are  educating 
them  in  the  process  of  assessing  patient  and  family  needs. 
[The  process  includes  the  gathering  of  background  infor- 
mation, analyzing  data,  coming  up  with  a  plan  of  care, 
carrying  it  out  and  evaluating  its  effect." 

Zindy  Croft  at  Shriner's  Burns  Institute,  Boston,  follows  progress  of  9 
tn  school. 


Faculty  member  Beth  Grady  points  out  that  the  empha- 
sis on  process,  on  evaluation  and  research  is  all  relatively 
new.  "The  best  nurses  used  to  have  to  rely  on  intuition;  we 
never  used  to  check  how  successful  we  were  in  the  care  we 
gave.  We're  just  beginning  to  do  research  but  we  need  to 
do  a  lot  more  if  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  measure- 
ments of  what  is  good  care."  A  senior  seminar  in  research 
is  a  recent  curriculum  addition  and  already  there  is  talk  of 
introducing  research  earlier  in  the  curriculum  given  its 
importance  to  the  development  of  professionalism  in 
nursing. 

The  picture  of  the  nurse  as  the  handmaiden  of  the  physi- 
cian -  waiting  to  carry  out  his  orders,  seldom  daring  to  make 
a  suggestion  -  is  yielding  to  an  emerging  image  of  the 
nurse  as  a  professional  practitioner,  a  colleague,  working  in 
collaboration  with  physician,  psychologist,  social  worker, 
other  members  of  the  health  team.  Many  of  BC's  faculty 
see  the  nurse  as  a  pivotal  figure  in  the  team,  the  only  one 
who  is  with  the  patient  continuously  and  who  has  both  the 
medical  and  social  science  background  to  assess  the  pa- 
tient's total  health  problems. 

But  the  lines  have  still  to  be  drawn  between  physicians 
and  nurses,  nurses  and  other  health  team  specialists.  Recog- 
nizing that  one  of  the  best  ways  for  nurses  and  physicians 
to  sort  out  who-is-going-to-do-what  is  to  get  them  together, 
BC's  Graduate  Nursing  Department  recently  joined  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  a  two-year  program  in  which  Harvard 
students  are  working  with  nurse  clinicians  specializing  in 
related  areas.  Funded  by  the  Macy  Foundation,  the  program 
got  off  the  drafting  board  this  year  with  nine  students. 

This  is,  to  date,  the  only  program  in  the  country  where 
two  universities  have  joined  resources  in  a  full  two-year  pro- 
gram for  medical  and  nursing  specialists  terminating  in  a 
master's  degree.  The  Macy  program  is  a  symbol  of  how  far 
graduate  nursing  education  at  BC  has  gone  into  the  arena 
of  professionalism  in  its  emphasis  on  educating  nurses  as 
clinicians.  When  the  graduate  program  started  in  1958,  its 
emphasis  was  on  preparing  administrators  and  teachers. 

At  least  the  question  of  what  nurse  clinicians  will  take 
over  from  physicians  is  out  in  the  open.  However,  educating 
collegiate  nurses  to  identify  and  care  for  the  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  even  financial  needs  of  patients  is  bound  to 
create  some  confusion  between  nurses  and  social  workers. 

Faculty  member  Joyce  Dwyer  says,  "there  has  been  a 
bent  in  the  curriculum  in  the  last  few  years  toward  the  socie- 
tal aspects  of  health,  the  psyco-social  component.   Person- 
ally, I  feel  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  When  I  hear  of 
nursing  students  working  with  juvenile  delinquents,  I  say, 
they  are  somebody  else's  problem."   However,  faculty 
member  Katherine  Rowley,  whose  specialty  is  community 
health,  points  out  that  nurses  have  to  be  concerned  with 
the  societal  aspects  of  health;  the  poverty-illness  cycle,  the 
psycho-social  problems  of  juvenile  drug  abuse  and  chronic 
alcoholics.  Admitting  that  there  is  "a  gray  area  between 
nurse  and  social  worker"  particularly  in  her  own  field,  Mrs. 
Rowley  says  "it  will  depend  on  the  nurse's  own  feelings" 
whether  she  will  intervene  or  refer  the  problem  to  the  social 
worker. 

Role  confusion  will  continue  to  plague  nursing  educa- 
tion, not  only  at  BC  but  around  the  country.   Still,  nursing 
education  has  traveled  a  great  distance  in  25  years.   If  nurs- 
ing used  to  be  thought  of  as  an  occupation,  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming thought  of  as  a  profession. 
yr.  old  with  2nd  and  3rd  degree  burns.   The  boy  is  now  at  home,  back 


Page  4.   Diane  De  Martini  learns  the  art  of  shaving  frorrv 
fellow  student,  Pete  Femino  at  Boston  City  Hospital.   (Bot- 
tom right,  standing)  Lorraine  Looney  assists  in  deciding 
which  patients  discharged  from  Waltham  Hospital  need 
follow-up  home  care.   Miss  Looney  practiced  nursing  for 
20  years  before  enrolling  at  B.C. S.N.   She  graduates  this 
June. 

Page  5.   (top)  Hilda  Hewitt,  gavage  feeding  4  lb.  premature 
baby  in  Neo  Natal  Unit  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  Dor- 
chester,  (bottom  left)  Rachel  Spector  teaches  English  to 
paraplegic  Puerto  Rican  woman  expecting  her  first  child. 
Rachel  works  through  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of 
Waltham.   (bottom  right)  Sheila  Staples  instructs  mother  in 
daily  care  of  newborn  child  at  St.  Margaret's. 


Page  6.   (top)  Cele  Griffin  engages  elderly  in  group  project' 
the  making  of  a  collage.  Commonwealth  Nursing  Home, 
Brighton,   (bottom  left)  Dr.  Mary  A.  Dineen,  newly  ap- 
pointed Dean  addresses  group  on  25th  anniversary,   (bot. 
right)  Rita  P.  Kelleher,  former  Dean  and  Acting  Dean  for 
over  20  yrs.  chats  with  William  L.  Keleher,  S.J.  Keleher  was  I 
President  of  BC  when  the  School  of  Nursing  started  in  1947 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING:  YESTERDAY 


3y  Joan  Kennedy,  '54 

The  B.C. S.N.  of  yesterday  shared  a  six-story  office  build- 
ng  at  126  Newbury  St.  with  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
ntown  School  and  the  St.  Philip  Neri  School  for  Delayed 
/ocations.  The  student  population  was  a  mixture  of  17-year- 
)ld  high  school  graduates,  directors  of  schools  of  nursing, 
ind  nurses  who  had  recently  returned  from  tours  of  duty 
yith  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

Many  students  commuted  daily  by  train  and  bus  from 
:ities  as  far  away  as  Worcester.   All  of  us  commuted  two 
Jays  each  week  to  the  Heights.  Who  among  us  can  ever 
orget  the  long,  tedious  ride  on  the  BC  -  Commonwealth 
rolley,  the  brisk  climb  up  Commonwealth  Avenue  hill  to  the 
■cience  Building  where  often  it  seemed  we  entered  at  9  a.m. 
ind  departed  at  5:30  p.m.   Biology,  chemistry  and  physics, 
he  dissection  of  dogfish,  frogs,  and  cats  as  well  as  the  aroma 
of  formaldehyde  became  part  of  our  every  day  lives. 

Like  all  BC  students,  we  studied  theology,  and  struggled 
vith  logic  and  epistemology.   The  sixth  floor  lounge  at  '126' 
requently  echoed  with  cries  of  frustration.  Thanks  to  Rev. 
idward  Gorman,  our  senior  philosophy  professor,  we  fi- 
nally mastered  logic.   Ethics  will  forever  be  imprinted  on  our 
ntellects,  so  Christ-like  was  our  teacher,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
loleman. 

How  were  the  "nurses"  accepted  on  campus?  The  Dra- 
matics Society  was  the  first  group  to  extend  a  welcome, 
ollowed  by  "Under  the  Towers,"  the  Junior  class  Variety 
khow.  We  managed  an  occasional  two  inches  of  space  in 
The  Heights.   The  School  of  Nursing  newspaper,  "The  Co- 
idition,"  enjoyed  a  short  life  at  126  Newbury,  but  we  never 
succeeded  in  cheering  on  the  team.  We  were  told,  "BC 
will  never  have  girl  cheerleaders."   It  took  a  rainy  Novem- 
Der  day  to  force  us  to  enter  the  Tower  building  cafeteria, 
so  awed  were  we  by  the  male-female  ratio. 

The  one  nursing  course  taught  us  on  the  BC  campus  was 
'Red  Cross  and  Disaster  Nursing."  The  class  was  held  in  a 
barrack  type  building  (near  the  site  of  the  new  Science 
building);  and,  because  of  the  content  of  the  course,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  students  to  dress  in  dungarees  or  slacks 
(another  first  at  BC).  One  Jesuit,  on  observing  the  students 
so  dressed,  was  heard  to  exclaim  "first  girls  and  now  dunga- 
rees—what next!" 

Protests  are  not  peculiar  to  today's  college  students.  My 
class  converged  on  the  office  of  Dean  Rita  Kelleher,  de- 
manding refreshments  other  than  "punch  and  cookies" 
be  served  at  our  capping  ceremony.  The  Dean  prevailed; 
but  the  class  insisted  their  capping  picture  be  taken  wearing 
their  maroon  and  gold  capes  over  their  uniforms.  This  was 
the  only  class  so  pictured.   On  another  occasion,  a  proposed 
tuition  increase  brought  angry  cries  of  "I  won't  pay."  The 
Schools'  Regent,  Fr.  James  Geary,  came  to  the  hospital  at 
which  we  were  affiliating  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  tuition 
increase  .  .  .  we  paid. 

Our  liberal  arts  courses  completed,  we  now  concentrated 
on  making  beds  with  square  corners,  and  learning  how  many 


cc's  were  contained  in  an  ounce.   Before  entering  St.  Eliza- 
beth's, Carney  or  Boston  City  for  our  medical-surgical 
nursing  experience,  a  starched  white  cap  was  placed  on  our 
proud  heads.  Now,  everyone  would  know  we  were  nurses, 
and  not  "Gray  Ladies."  (The  BC  student  uniform  is  gray.) 

Soon,  we  found  nursing  was  not  all  fun.   Eight  hour  duty 
was  really  great,  but  how  our  feet  ached.   Evenings,  nights 
(16  straight  at  Childrens'  without  one  night  off  duty),  Christ- 
mas and  most  weekends  found  us  around  our  respective 
hospitals.   But  then,  Mrs.  Marie  Andrews,  our  nursing  co- 
ordinator and  faculty  advisor  had  instilled  in  us  the  ideal 
that  nursing  was  a  dedication  to  the  service  of  mankind.    If 
we  were  not  willing  to  be  self  sacrificing,  nursing  should 
not  be  our  goal. 

To  achieve  our  goal  of  becoming  Registered  Nurses,  we 
became  proficient  in  such  diverse  skills  as  giving  "TLC" 
(tender,  loving  care)  to  the  young  and  the  old;  scrubbing 
for  major  operations;  maintaining  respirators  of  polio  vic- 
tims; clipping  eyelashes;  reassuring  the  mentally  ill;  and 
counseling  and  teaching  prevention  to  school  children  and 
home  care  patients  in  the  district. 

In  addition  to  our  nursing  skills,  it  also  was  imperative  to 
establish  a  good  rapport  with  the  "house  mother"  of  our 
respective  hospital  "dorms."   It  was  she  who  screened  our 
visitors,  and  checked  our  rooms  each  evening  at  curfew 
time.  As  we  advanced  in  nursing,  so  too  we  became  knowl- 
edgeable in  dealing  with  the  curfew  system.  Today,  student 
nurses  can  commute  from  their  homes,  apartments,  or 
dorms  to  the  clinical  areas  and  are  thereby  spared  this  rigid 
system.    In  addition,  the  current  educational  system  ex- 
cludes the  student  nurse  from  all  but  a  minimum  of  evening, 
night,  weekend  and  holiday  assignments. 

For  what  nursing  positions  did  Boston  College  prepare 
its  basic  nursing  students?   It  was  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  our  education  and  training  would  enable  us  to  function 
atstaff  level  positions.  Wewereneveradvisedorencouraged 
to  seek  jobs  for  which  we  were  not  prepared,  such  as  in- 
structors in  Schools  of  Nursing,  or  as  head  nurses.   Nursing 
"then"  was  focused  primarily  on  the  patient  in  the  hospital. 
Most  graduating  students  applied  for  hospital  positions. 
Nurses  "now"  wish  to  become  involved  in  the  community 
with  its  increasing  number  of  multi-discipline  agencies. 

Nursing  has  changed  externally,  too.   Many  nurses  no 
longer  wear  white  uniforms  .  .  .  some  wear  pastel  colored 
uniforms,  others  wear  street  clothes.   Likewise,  many  hos- 
pital nurses  are  no  longer  observed  with  that  stiff  white  cap 
perched  on  their  heads.   But,  it  is  in  the  giving  of  oneself 
in  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  caring  for  the  sick  and  the 
injured  which  unite  the  "dedicated"  nurse  of  yesterday 
with  the  "committed"  nurse  of  today. 


Miss  Kennedy,  senior  class  president  in  1954,  has  since 
worked  as  a  nurse  at  Carney  Hospital,  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, and  now  as  a  school  nurse  in  Chinatown  and  the 
South  End.   She  lives  with  her  family  in  Dorchester. 
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STUDENTS  AT  THE  BAR: 

The  Law  School  Extends  Its  Walls 


By  Yvonne  Chabrier 

It  used  to  be  that  you  could  count  on  finding  the  typical 
law  student  ensconced  in  a  stack  of  case  books,  emersed  in 
a  solitary  exploration  and  analysis  of  decades  of  court  opin- 
ions. Today,  you  are  as  likely  to  find  the  student  where  you 
look  for  the  lawyer:  interviewing  a  client,  pressing  a  point 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  a  negotiating  session,  looking 
for  short  cuts  through  the  labyrinthine  halls  of  prisons  and 
mental  hospitals  or  sitting  it  out  in  court,  scanning  pages  of 
notes,  waiting  to  go  forward  with  a  case. 

The  movement  of  students  away  from  cloistered  lecture 
halls  and  seminars  into  the  "real  world"  of  legal  practice 
is  the  result  of  the  newest  method  of  teaching  law:  clinical 
education. 

More  than  100  law  schools  from  coast  to  coast  now  offer 
a  variety  of  off  campus  programs  in  which  students  take  on 
many  of  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  full-fledged  law- 
yers. 

For  nearly  100  years,  proponents  of  the  case-book 
method  were  kings  in  the  realm  of  legal  training.   Suddenly, 
the  pendulum  began  to  swing.  Those  advocating  the  rele- 
vance of  practical  training  began  to  raise  their  voices.  Count- 
ering the  theorists,  the  new  adversaries  were  in  many  ways 
echoing  the  long-time-ago  position  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  back  in  the  days  when  to  pass  the  bar,  practice, 
not  theory  was  the  ticket  of  admission. 

Law  School  Dean  Richard  Huber  sees  the  clinical  em- 
phasis on  social  service  and  social  problems  as  falling  in 
line  with  the  most  traditional  view  of  the  function  of  law  in 
society.  "Law  has  always  been  the  shaker  in  moving  the 
country  and  law  has  always  focused  on  social  ills,  though  in 
different  ways.  Twenty  years  ago,  lawyers  took  the  politi- 
cal route.   Today  they  are  taking  the  route  of  law  reform 
litigation." 

While  legal  aid  clinics  are  not  new,  there  are  many  more 
of  them  today  than  there  were  even  20  years  ago.  For  one 
thing,  the  civil  rights  movement  and  ghetto  riots  of  the  60's 
made  lawyers  and  law  students  more  aware  of  the  services 
they  should  be  providing  the  poor.  And  then,  in  1963,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  Gideon  decision, 
ruling  that  indigents  in  criminal  cases  were  entitled  to  coun- 
sel. Also,  in  1965.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
setting  up  legal  services  for  the  poor  in  civil  cases.  The 
need  for  lawyers  equipped  and  available  to  defend  indigents 
was  greater  than  the  supply.  One  way  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem was  to  get  law  students  involved.   Between  1964  and 
1969,  about  20  states  responded  with  statutes  permitting 
third  year  law  students  to  go  into  court  on  behalf  of  indigent 
clients  in  criminal  cases.   In  most  of  these  states,  second 
year  students  are  permitted  to  litigate  on  the  civil  side. 


The  wave  of  "clinicalism"  began  to  roll  even  faster  when 
CLEPR  (The  Council  on  Legal  Education  for  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility), supported  then  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
started  bankrolling  law  school  programs  in  which  students 
would  do  lawyer-client  work  for  credit  under  faculty  super- 
vision.  In  four  years  CLEPR  has  spent  over  $3  million  sup- 
porting clinical  programs  in  some  85  law  schools. 

The  Law  School  at  Boston  College  offers  a  good  example 
of  the  range  of  clinical  offerings  that  are  developing  across 
the  country.    It  offers  five  clinical  programs,  totaling  26 
credits.  The  law  school  is  exceptional  in  that  it  is  one  of  a 
handful  in  the  nation  which  offers  as  much  as  a  full  semeste 
credit  for  just  one  of  its  clinical  courses. 

According  to  CLEPR  attorney  Peter  Swords:  "Boston  Col- 
lege is  the  only  school  which  offers  both  types  of  programs 
(a  legal  aid  clinic  where  students  represent  clients  on  an 
individual  basis  and  an  urban  laboratory  where  students 
engage  in  class  action  suits).   It  is  the  only  school  where  yoi 
can  graduate  from  one  program  to  the  other,  where  students 
working  in  class  action  are  informed  by  their  experience 
with  individual  clients.  That's  a  very  attractive  combination!" 

BC's  Legal  Assistance  Bureau  was  the  1968  creation  of 
nine  students.  The  students  run  the  show.  Student  directors 
hire  the  supervising  attorneys  (there  are  three)  make  de- 
cisions about  the  kinds  of  cases  they  will  take,  the  case  load 
they  can  handle,  the  allocation  of  money  resources  and  the 
long  term  development  of  the  bureau.  LAB  staff  attorney 
Donald  Stern's  appraisal  is  that:  "the  student  directors  work, 
in  effect,  like  senior  partners.  They  are  making  the  kinds 
of  decisions  that  lawyers  make  after  10  years  in  a  law  office." 
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Students  interview  the  clients,  prepare  the  cases,  and  see 
hem  through  to  final  disposition.   Staff  attorneys  are  in  the 
vings,  ready  to  give  a  cue,  suggest  a  point  of  law  the  stu- 
lent  may  have  neglected,  give  advice  about  the  way  to 
andle  a  difficult  client.   Student  director  Alan  Siegel  ad- 
nitted  that  yes,  "sometimes  people  get  spoiled  here:  they 
lave  a  lot  of  responsibility."  But  not  too  spoiled.  About  one 
ourth  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  the  law  school 
fter  two  years  of  working  in  the  bureau,  go  into  legal  ser- 
ice  work. 

The  Legal  Assistance  Bureau  is  located  in  a  dilapidated 
iut  brightly  painted  building  next  to  the  firehouse  in 
Valtham,  about  10  minutes  by  car  from  the  Boston  College 
ampus.   LAB  services  the  indigent  of  Middlesex,  Norfolk 
nd  Suffolk  Counties.   Many  of  the  clients  walk  in  off  the 
treet.  Others  are  assigned  to  the  Bureau  by  the  bench  in 
our  local  district  courts.    In  four  years,  the  bureau  has 
andled  some  3,000  cases  and  has  won  more  than  half, 
^lan  Siegel,  who  worked  for  a  summer  with  Legal  Aid  in 
Jew  York  City  compares  his  experience  there  with  the  work 
lone  by  the  BC  Bureau,  saying:  "We  do  more  here  in  a  day 
nan  they  do  in  two  weeks." 

This  year,  students  working  in  LAB  may  take  their  ex- 
leriences  into  a  classroom  course  entitled  Law  in  Action, 
he  course  enables  the  student  to  get  credit  for  his  work  in 
he  Bureau.   Even  more  important  says  Donald  Stern,  who 
eaches  the  course:  "the  students  now  have  a  place  where 
hey  can  stand  back  and  analyse  the  meaning  of  their  ex- 
>eriences  and  perfect  their  understanding  of  the  legal 
>roblems  and  implications  of  the  cases  they  are  handling." 
1  is  this  educational  component  which  distinguishes  BC's 
AB  from  most  other  legal  aid  programs  making  it  a  clinic 
is  well  as  a  community  service. 

Like  other  university  law  schools,  BC  also  offers  several 
:ourses  in  which  students  are  "farmed  out"  to  law  offices, 
nforcement  agencies,  prisons,  and  the  like  as  clerks, 
issistants,  researchers,  counselors.   But  of  Boston  College 
aw  School's  several  clinical  programs,  the  Urban  Legal 
aboratory  is  the  showpiece.   Even  more  than  the  others, 
t  successfully  unites  traditional  classroom  education  with 
jractical  services. 

The  U.L.L.  is  a  miniature  public  interest  law  firm.  Stu- 
dents handle  everything  from  the  preparation  of  testimony 
or  the  state  legislature  to  the  development  of  statutory 
egulations  governing  such  agencies  as  the  Boston  Rent 
Control  Board,  to  the  filing  of  class  action  suits  on  behalf 
}f  such  vulnerable  groups  as  tenants  in  low  income  housing 
projects,  to  investigative  research  and  report  writing  on 
;uch  socio-economic  problems  as  the  exclusion  of  the  poor 
and  black  from  the  suburbs. 

The  U.L.L.  is  located  in  downtown  Boston,  in  an  office 
Duilding  overlooking  the  Common.  The  setting  could  not 
be  more  professional.  The  lab  occupies  the  same  space  as 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Civil  Rights.   In  fact,  the  U.L.L. 
was  born  of  the  labor  of  the  then  director  of  the  Lawyers' 
Committee,  attorney  Stephen  Rosenfeld.   Rosenfeld  ap- 
proached Boston  College  in  1969,  seeking  a  local  law  school 
to  join  the  Lawyer's  Committee  in  a  "pure  educational- 
pure  service  project." 

BC's  law  school  had  been  looking  for  just  such  an  alliance, 
having  tried,  and  found  chaotic,  the  placing  of  students  in 
different  law  firms,  where  they  often  got  stuck  with  the  du- 
ties of  brief  case  carriers. 


The  U.L.L.  started  in  1970  with  nine  students.   This  year 
there  are  13  and  next  year  there  will  be  20.   The  lab  now  has 
a  full  time  director.   At  any  one  time,  there  are  about  10 
lawyers  working  with  the  U.L.L. 

The  students  work  nine  to  five  and  overtime,  receiving 
full  semester  credit  for  their  work.   During  the  semester, 
the  student  handles  an  average  of  five  cases.   In  addition  to 
their  caseload,  the  students  engage  in  an  on-the-spot, 
weekly  seminar  led  by  a  professor  from  the  law  school,  who 
devotes  half  of  his  teaching  schedule  to  the  U.L.L.  The  sem- 
inar attacks  in  detail  the  legal  theories  and  procedures 
relevant  to  a  particular  ongoing  case.   The  seminar  thus 
provides  the  setting  for  students  to  cut  and  polish  the  rough 
jewels  of  wisdom  to  be  mined  in  this,  their  first  law  firm  ex- 
perience. 

Student  reactions  to  the  U.L.L.  are  refreshingly  enthusias- 
tic. "It's  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,"  said  one. 
"I've  learned  more  in  this  semester  than  I  did  in  a  year," 
said  another.   Bonnie  Wittner,  a  third  year  student,  one  of 
the  two  women  in  the  group,  remarked:  "In  the  U.L.L.  you 
work  on  a  real  case  that  has  yet  to  be  decided.  You  have  to 
look  at  the  problem  yourself  and  figure  out  how  to  attack 
it.   In  school,  you  read  cases  where  somebody  else  has  al- 
ready done  all  the  thinking,  where  all  you  do  is  analyze  the 
result.   Personally,  I  feel  much  more  motivated  now.   I'm 
working  much  harder." 

The  students  are  unanimous  in  their  beliefs  that  many  of 
the  most  invaluable  educational  revelations  do  not  come 
from  their  casebooks. 

"What  I've  found  most  helpful,"  says  Jay  Natoly,  "is  that 
the  U.L.L.  has  enabled  me  to  discover  those  areas  where 
I  need  more  work.   This  is  the  first  time  you  are  put  in  a 
position  where  you  have  to  confront  a  legal  problem  in  all 
of  its  complexities." 

The  Urban  Legal  Laboratory  is  unique.  At  this  time  no 
other  law  school  offers  a  comparable  program  for  full  se- 
mester credit.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the  U.L.L.  is 
successful.   It  has  supplied  the  students  who  are  involved 
with  essential  skills  that  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  classroom; 
it  has  provided  motivation  and  relevance.  This  success  was 
recently  acknowledged  when  CLEPR  announced  an  award 
of  $35,000  to  BC  Law  School  to  help  fund  the  U.L.L.  for  the 
next  couple  of  years.  The  students  of  the  U.L.L.  were  already 
aware  of  its  success. 
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Just  imagine  - 
unlearning  bad  habits! 


By  Mary  Ann  Lebar 

While  many  audiences  across  the  country  have  been 
startled  by  Stanley  Kubrick's  latest  science  fiction  film  about 
a  violent  society  in  the  not-too-distant  future  ...  "A  Clock- 
work Orange"  .  .  .  they  might  be  utterly  shocked  to  learn 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  film  is  already  out  of  date. 

"The  psychological  method  used  in  the  film  to  convert 
young  hoodlum  Alex  into  a  model  citizen  is  definitely  behind 
the  times,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Cautela,  professor  of  psychology 
at  Boston  College  and  consultant  to  the  Behavior  Modifi- 
cation Ward  at  Boston  State  Hospital. 

A  pioneer  in  a  relatively  new  branch  of  psychology  called 
behavioral  modification,  Dr.  Cautela  states  that  although 
"the  old"  serum  injection  noxious  state  shown  in  the  film 
was  a  technique  used  years  ago  to  treat  alcoholics,  a  more 
subtle  and  dependable  method  is  used  now  to  treat  a  multi- 
tude of  problems.   He  and  other  colleagues,  who  are  called 
behavior  therapists,  believe  all  behavior  is  a  collection  of 
habits  that  can  be  "unlearned."  They  need  only  the  pa- 
tient's relaxation,  imagination  and  cooperation  to  make  be- 
havioral changes. 

"Perhaps  a  simple  example  of  the  patients  who  come  for 
treatment  is  John  D.,"  states  Dr.  Cautela.  "John  had  a  prob- 
lem with  his  mother-in-law.  Whenever  she  came  to  visit, 
John  would  ultimately  lose  his  temper  with  her .  .  .  and  that 
definitely  caused  very  bad  family  relations.  After  speaking 
with  him  in  detail,  I  learned  that  John  would  initially  be  in- 
timidated by  his  mother-in-law.   He  would  get  frustrated, 
angry,  and  then  explode.  With  John's  problem  more  clearly 
defined,  I  then  could  begin  his  therapy." 

First  Cautela  taught  John  how  to  relax.   After  learning 
how  to  first  tense  up  and  then  relax  all  muscles  from  head 
to  toe,  and  after  practicing  the  procedure  several  times  as 
"homework,"  John  found  he  could  relax  on  his  own  com- 
mand, even  in  anxious  situations.   Next,  John  was  taught 
how  to  stop  thoughts.   Every  time  John  felt  himself  getting 
upset  and  angry  with  his  mother-in-law,  he  was  directed  to 
yell  STOP  to  himself.  John's  anger  thus  being  momentarily 
diverted,  he  could  relax  his  muscles  and  avoid  the  outburst. 

"While  these  two  techniques  prevented  John  from 
making  a  mistake  in  front  of  his  in-law,"  Cautela  comments, 
"they  didn't  solve  his  inhibition  problem.   I  explained  that 
if  he  practiced  using  his  imagination  through  two  processes 
called  covert  sensitization  and  covert  reinforcement  (two 
techniques  Cautela  developed  that  are  basically  systems 
of  behavior-punishment  and  behavior-reward),  he  would 
be  able  to  solve  that  problem  too." 

For  therapy  with  the  covert  sensitization  technique, 
Cautela  instructed  John  to  imagine  having  a  typical  con- 
versation with  his  mother-in-law.  As  he  becomes  frustrated 
and  angry  with  her,  John  slowly  reaches  his  explosive  point. 
Just  as  he  is  about  to  start  yelling,  John  suddenly  feels 
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nauseous.    As  the  words  are  starting  to  come  out  of  his 
mouth,  John  imagines  the  vomit  coming,  too.   He  tells  him- 
self to  calm  down,  and  immediately  he  feels  better.   He 
decides  not  to  get  angry  and  frustrated  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  he  feels  better. 

Similarly,  with  covert  reinforcement,  John  was  instructed 
to  imagine  himself  having  another  conversation  with  his 
mother-in-law  in  which  he  is  calmly,  but  diplomatically, 
explaining  his  point  of  view.    Immediately,  thereafter,  he 
imagines  he  is  attending  a  Bruins  hockey  game  or  some 
other  reinforcement,  (something  he  enjoys  doing  or  thin  king 
about).   Eventually,  with  repetition  of  these  two  techniques 
with  thought  stopping,  and  with  relaxation,  John  learned 
how  to  calm  himself  in  times  of  anxiety,  express  himself 
with  confidence,  and  deal  with  people  more  effectively  anc 
more  diplomatically. 

While  these  techniques  employed  for  John's  treatment 
are  basic  to  his  work  with  most  patients,  Cautela  has  also 
developed  variations  of  them  for  treatment  of  special  cases) 

One  housewife,  for  example,  was  getting  reinforcement 
from  her  husband  every  time  she  complained  of  psycho- 
somatic aches  and  pains.    For  treatment,  Cautela  used  a 
technique  called  covert  extinction.  The  patient  imagined 
her  husband  ignored  her  every  time  she  had  pains,  and  hei 
reinforcement  to  the  undesired  behavior  was  thereby  de- 
stroyed. 

An  alcoholic  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  had  difficulty 
imagining  anything  reinforcing.  Through  a  technique  calle 
covert  negative  reinforcement-  in  which  the  patient  as 
sociates  a  behavior  with  the  termination  of  a  highly  aversiv 
situation  -  Cautela  told  him  first  to  imagine  a  dentist  drillir 
his  teeth  (aversive  stimuli),  then  escaping  from  the  situatioi 
by  switching  to  a  scene  in  which  he  was  refusing  a  drink. 

Still  another  patient,  a  homosexual,  had  difficulty  im- 
agining himself  in  any  situation.   With  a  technique  called 
covert  modeling,  he  was  told  to  imagine  he  was  watching 
a  movie  or  television  show  in  which  a  man  was  being  ap- 
proached by  both  a  male  and  a  female.    When  the  man 
reached  for  the  oncoming  male,  he  was  shocked;  when  the 
man  reached  for  the  female,  he  had  a  happy  look  on  his 
face  and  was  rewarded. 

"So  far,"  Cautela  says,  "most  of  these  techniques  have 
been  used  quite  successfully  in  hospital,  clinical,  and  office 
settings  for  patients  with  a  variety  of  problems  such  as  ha- 
bitual smoking,  obesity,  sexual  deviation,  drug  abuse,  re- 
curring nightmares  and  phobias.    And  generally,  these 
patients  have  had  a  lower  recidivism  rate  than  those  patient 
treated  by  other  methods." 

However,  in  addition  to  these  clinical  cases,  Cautela  says 
there  seems  to  be  good  potential  for  the  use  of  behavior 
modification  in  other  areas.   Right  now,  in  the  field  of  med 
cine,  cardiac  patients  are  learning  how  to  control  their  owr 
heart  rate  with  the  behavioral  modification  techniques;  in 
industry,  the  Bell  Telephone  System  recently  used  the  tech 
niques  to  increase  work  output  of  some  of  its  employees; 
and  in  education,  students  have  used  the  techniques  to  im- 
prove their  work  habits  and  grades. 

Despite  these  apparent  successes  of  behavior  therapy 
in  a  number  of  areas,  however,  many  people  are  wary  of  th 
techniques,  and  they  are  concerned  about  their  use  in  the 
future.   Even  Cautela  has  some  reservations. 

"Because  television  and  movies  work  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  covert  modeling  technique,  I  think  these  two  en 
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tertainment  forms  can  have  a  potentially  serious  impact 
on  audience  behavior,"  states  Cautela.   "Frankly,  I  am  very 
worried  about  movies  like  'Clockwork  Orange,'  not  be- 
cause they  contain  violence  in  themselves,  but  because  the 
violence  in  them  is  being  reinforced.    I  hope  that  we  will 
become  much  more  aware  of  what  behaviors  are  being  re- 
inforced through  such  forms,  and  that  we  will  encourage 
those  forms  which  reinforce  the  desirable  behavior.  Eventu- 
ally perhaps,  as  our  knowledge  of  behavior  is  refined,  a 
national  center  for  improving  man's  well-being  could  be 
established  through  which  many  of  our  present  social  and 
behavioral  problems  could  be  alleviated." 

More  severe  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  that  the 
behavioral  modification  techniques  come  uncomfortably 
close  to  the  dangerous  area  of  thought  and  behavioral  con- 
trol. They  foresee  patients  being  turned  through  the  tech- 
niques into  victims  .  .  .  much  like  poor  Alex  in  "A  Clockwork 
hf  Orange"  .  .  .  who  are  robbed  of  their  dignity  and  self-con- 
trol and  who  are  manipulated  like  so  many  laboratory 
animals. 

Cautela  answers  these  objections. 

"First  of  all,  patients  come  to  us  for  treatment  because 
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they  want  to  be  changed,"  Cautela  explains.  "If  we  are  able 
to  alleviate  their  fear  or  give  them  more  control  over  them- 
selves, then  in  a  very  true  sense  they  have  gained  more 
freedom  and  dignity.  Also,  patients  learn  every  step  in  the 
behavior  modification  processes.  They  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them  every  minute  they  engage  in  therapy.  So 
they  not  only  have  the  choice,  but  also  know  the  techni-jues, 
to  revert  to  their  old  behavioral  habits  or  to  form  new  ones. 

"Finally,  with  the  issue  of  their  being  controlled  ...  I 
think  societies  have  always  tried  to  'control'  individual  be- 
havior through  vehicles  such  as  religion,  institutions,  mores 
.  .  .  but  these  have  been  ineffective,  and  behavioral  control 
has  been  unpredictable.  As  knowledge  of  behavioral  pro- 
cesses increases  and  as  behavioral  modification  techniques 
are  refined,  those  old  patterns  will  change.   Then,  I  think, 
the  biggest  concern  will  not  be  the  issue  of  control,  but 
whether  the  control  will  be  good  or  bad.    Hopefully,  by 
then,  societies  will  have  learned  how  to  guide  themselves 
in  an  effective  cultural  design,  and  those  societies  which 
try  to  control  violence  by  reacting  with  more  violence  .  .  . 
like  that  society  shown  in  "A  Clockwork  Orange"  .  .  .  defi- 
nitely will  be  out  of  date." 
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No  Lincoln's  Doctor's  Dog 


The  Disunited  States;  The  Era  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, by  Thomas  H.  O'Connor  (History).   Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company,  New  York,  1972.  258  pp.  (Paperback). 

by  Marylou  Buckley 

Why  another  book  on  the  Civil  War  when  decades,  par- 
ticularly the  centennial  decade,  have  seen  the  publication 
of  so  many?  There  is  a  plethora  of  excellent  histories  and 
biographies  in  the  period  which  examine  individual  figures, 
specific  campaigns,  single  battles,  one  prison  such  as  Ander- 
sonville,  even  one  which  deals  with  the  personal  and  familial 
relationships  of  those  present  that  Palm  Sunday  morning  at 
Appomattox.    Indeed,  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
maxim  in  the  book  publishing  business:  books  about  Lincoln 
always  sell  well;  books  about  doctors  always  sell;  books 
about  dogs  always  sell.   Ergo,  the  greatest  best  seller  of  all 
time  ought  to  be  Lincoln's  Doctor's  Dog.  This  is  exactly  the 
book  Thomas  H.  O'Connor  has  chosen  not  to  write. 

Instead,  Prof.  O'Connor  has  put  together  a  volume  which 
he  hopes  will  appeal  as  much  to  the  general  reader  as  to  the 
Civil  War  enthusiast.   He  has  incorporated  the  latest  histori- 
cal scholarship  into  a  tightly  written  and  highly  readable 
narrative.  O'Connor  states  his  purpose  in  his  Foreword: 
"The  Civil  War  period  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  in 
American  history  scholarship,  and  a  distinguished  list  of 
teachers  and  historians  have  helped  to  insure  that  this  time- 
honored  prominence  will  never  be  disturbed.   In  recent 
years,  however,  many  students  have  become  skeptical  about 
the  relevance  of  this  particular  phase  of  history  to  the  con- 
temporary scene.  They  are  often  hostile  to  studying  the 
conflict,  which  they  regard  as  a  glorification  of  war.  There 
are  historians,  too,  who  raise  their  eyebrows  at  the  unusual 
popular  interest  in  this  period  and  who  question  the  pro- 
fessional integrity  of  many  writers  in  the  field.   Some  of 
their  reservations  are  based  upon  assumptions  that  Civil 
War  history  is  a  romantic  enterprise  engaged  in  by  devoted 
antiquarians  or  amateur  military  buffs  who  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  professional  methods  and  procedures.  ...  I  believe 
that  by  using  a  wider  lens  on  the  panorama  of  the  Civil  War 
period  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  although  this  was  indeed 
our  greatest  national  trauma  -  complete  with  startling  con- 
trasts of  tragedy  and  comedy,  bravery  and  cowardice, 
strengths  and  weaknesses-  it  should  not  be  brushed  aside 
or  hidden  away.  The  period  should  be  examined  slowly  and 
carefully  to  understand  what  it  meant  then  and  what  it  might 
have  to  say  for  now." 

O'Connor  also  believes  that  a  generation  terrified  by  a 
"Dr.  Strangelove"  spectre  of  war-  war  by  accident  -  can- 
not help  but  be  intrigued  by  the  political  breakdown  of  the 
1850's  which  lead  to  "our  greatest  national  trauma." 

Even  in  a  short  book  (236  pages  of  text  and  22  pagesof 
bibliography),  Dr.  O'Connor  manages  to  present  informa- 
tion that  most  of  us  will  not  remember  finding  in  our  high 
school  textbooks  or  even  in  the  venerable  one  volume  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  relatively  new  evaluation  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period,  a  very  narrow  view  of  which  was  etched  on 
most  of  our  minds  by  Cone  With  The  Wind.  O'Connor,  in 
pages  that  are  as  vivid  as  they  are  economical,  corrects  the 
idea  that  Reconstruction  was  "a  time  when  large  numbers 


of  uneducated,  inexperienced  and  irresponsible  freedmen 
established  Negro  rule  throughout  the  South  and  took  the 
lead  in  political  mismanagement  and  financial  corruption." 
Egged  on,  of  course,  by  that  sterling  lot,  the  Northern  carpet- 
baggers.  Dr.  O'Connor  cites  a  number  of  outstanding  Black 
leaders  of  the  time,  one  of  whom,  Jonathan  C.  Cibbs,  sec- 
retary of  state  in  Florida,  was  a  Dartmouth  graduate  who 
would  also  be  "largely  responsible  for  establishing  Florida's 
public  school  system." 

As  has  been  noted,  this  big-little  book  of  Civil  War  history 
contains  a  22-page  bibliography.    It  is  not  the  usual  exhaus- 
tive list  of  sources  quoted  or  consulted.  It  is  a  critical  evalua- 
tion of  dozens  of  volumes,  some  of  them  considered  clas- 
sics, some  of  recent  vintage,  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
serious  student. 

For  student  or  citizen,  The  Disunited  States  ought  to  be  a 
valuable  and  enjoyable  resource,  whether  we  skated 
through  our  study  of  the  Civil  War  on  a  few  catchwords  like 
states  rights  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  or  whether 
we  are  hung  up  on  its  poignant  legends  (the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond where  the  starving  Confederate  soldiers  pushed  Lee 
and  his  horse,  Traveler,  back  to  safety  with  their  bare  hands; 
Lincoln  sobering  a  jubilant  and  victorious  Washington  crow 
with  "Let  the  band  play  Dixie.") 

Once  again,  Professor  O'Connor  says  it  best:  "Above  all, 
a  review  of  the  whole  Civil  War  generation  should  let  us  see 
what  happens  when  a  nation  allows  many  fundamental 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems  go  unattended  - 
to  fester  and  to  become  chronic  sores.   It  should  demon- 
strate what  can  happen  when  a  nation  fails  to  select  the 
most  capable  men  for  public  office,  when  it  chooses  political 
leaders  who  confuse  timidity  with  wisdom,  sobriety  with 
rectitude,  and  selfish  partisanship  with  national  states- 
manship. These  are  some  of  the  lessons  for  today." 
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Torrid  Studies 


When  Boston  College  Summer  Ses- 
sion opens  June  26,  its  students  will  have 
12  institutes  and  some  240  courses 
from  which  to  choose.  Ten  years  ago, 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  summer  stu- 
dents  were   undergraduates,   taking 
either  remedial  or  enrichment  courses. 
Now  less  than  athird  are  undergraduates 
and  the  drawing  power  of  the  Summer 
Session  comes  from  special  programs 
attended,  for  the  most  part,  by  graduate 
students  and  professionals. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, according  to  its  dean,  George 
Fuir,  S.J.,  "is  continuous  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  University  as  a  whole." 
But  over  the  last  several  years  it  has  be- 
come oriented  more  to  specialized 
service,  as  reflected  in  such  programs 
as  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Institute  for 
I    Teachers  and  the  Summer  Television 
Workshop,  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
Catholic  Television  Center. 

In  its  second  year  is  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Religious  Education  and 
Service,  directed  by  John  McCall,  S.J. 
This  program,  offered  jointly  by  the  de- 
partments of  theology  and  education 
offers  an  M.A.  in  religious  education 
after  four  summers.  Also  in  its  second 
summer  is  the  Special  Program  at  the 
Hale  Reservation  Day  Camp,  in  which 


persons  interested  in  a  higher  degree 
in  educational  psychology  can  work 
with  young  children  at  a  day  camp  only 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  University. 

Project:  Nursing  Television  this  year 
adds  a  new  feature  to  a  course  taught 
by  means  of  open  circuit  television. 
Students  may  participate  either  on  cam- 
pus, as  in  the  past,  or  they  may  watch 
the  course  at  home  and  communicate 
with  the  professors  through  the  mail 
or  by  telephone. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  institutes 
of  the  summer  is  being  team  taught  by 
four  members  of  the  Boston  College 
philosophy   department,   with    guest 
lecturers  from  Boston  University,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Quebec,  Harvard  and  the  Ford 
Foundation.   The  Institute  in  Marxist 
Thought  will  examine  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, historical  and  philosophical 
relevance  of  Marxism  and  will  concen- 
trate specifically  on  questions  related 
to    the    Christian/Marxist    dialogue. 
Croup  Dynamics  and  Professional  Be- 
havior, in  its  second  year  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  Lewis,  will  give  its 
30  to  50  students  a  theoretical  perspec- 
tive on  organizational  behavior,  linked 
with  a  workshop  atmosphere  where 
they  can  apply  their  knowledge  in  situ- 
ations relevant  to  their  professions, 
which  range  from  education  manage- 
ment to  theology. 

Other  institutes  which  are  either  con- 
tinuing  from    previous    summers   or 
making  a  fresh  start  this  year  are  the 
Summer  Institute  in  Mathematics  and 
a  workshop  in  Computer  Programming, 
both  run  by  Stanley  Bezuszka,  S.J.; 
Field  Investigations  in  Earth  Science,  with 
George  Ladd;  an  institute  on  the  Man- 
agement of  Day  Care,  and  a  seminar 
and  practicum  in  Remedial  Reading. 

Almost  a  special  program  in  itself, 
but  actually  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum of  the  Summer  Session,  is  a  group 
of  more  than  80  courses  being  taught 
this  year  in  the  field  of  education, 
covering  everything  from  elementary 
and  high  school  administration,  through 
the  development  and  evaluation  of 
testing  methods,  to  special  education. 
Dean  Fuir  called  these  courses  the  "life- 
blood"  of  the  Summer  Session,  because 
all  the  students  are  free  to  attend  during 
the  summer,  unlike  many  professional 
people  and  undergraduates  who  must 
work  during  the  summer  months,  many 
of  them  are  funded  and  they  are  drawn 
to  Boston  College  because  of  the  quality 
of  its  education  programs. 

-J.  L. 


O'Connell's  Fate 


The  fate  of  once  elegant  O'Connell 
House,  former  Liggett  mansion  and 
one-time  student  residence  at  Boston 
College  has  been  hanging  in  the  balance 
for  well  over  a  year  now.  As  the  result 
of  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  Newton, 
O'Connell  was  vacated  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  town  house  apartments  on 
the  upper  campus.   But  the  space- 
conscious  University  was  not  about  to 
let  an  entire  building  sit  empty  and  this 
year  O'Connell  was  used  as  a  center  of 
student  activities,  including  dramatic 
productions,  club  meetings  and  parties. 

Yet  beyond  all  the  revived  interest 
in  the  mansion  is  the  knowledge  that 


only  $100,000  is  needed  to  tear  it  down, 
while  it  will  cost  at  least  three  times 
that  amount  to  reclaim  it  from  a  dreadful 
state  of  disrepair.   Both  Paul  O'Malley, 
A&S  '74,  who  is  a  student  manager  of 
the  building  and  Albert  Jacobbe,  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Activities  are  looking  for 
outside  funding.   Unless  funding  is 
found,  and  soon,  a  decision  to  raze  the 
building  is  almost  a  certainty. 

Jacobbe  estimated  that  as  many  as 
500  students  have  attended  a  single 
function  in  O'Connell  this  year.  The 
Student  Activities  Office  has  sponsored 
two    plays,    "Catonsville    Nine"    and 
"Who's  A  Lady?"  and  will  co-sponsor 
Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline"  in  the  late 
spring.   Student  groups  may  reserve 
rooms  for  parties,  although  no  beer  may 
be  served  unless  they  charge  an  ad- 
mission fee.   O'Connell  has  also  been 
the  home  this  year  of  the  Chinese  Club, 
Asian  Studies,  a  new  literary  publica- 
tion called  "WingWing!"  and,  as  always, 
Middle  Earth  coffee  house. 
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DIXIT  You  Say? 


When  word  began  circulating  in 
March  that  DIXIT  was  coming,  it  did  not 
take  long  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
rumors  to  director  of  Special  Curricula 
Cus  Jaccaci  and  the  DIXIT  "Doers." 
When  the  calendar  of  events  was  pub- 
lished and  the  first  geodesic  domes 
were  raised  on  campus,  it  became  clear 
that  DIXIT  was  intended  to  be  unlike 
any  May  celebration  ever  experienced 
by  the  University. 

May  Day,  which  fell  conveniently 
on  a  Monday,  saw  the  first  of  what  was 
expected  to  be  a  series  of  outdoor 
festivities,  including  arts  and  crafts 
workshops,  rock  bands  and  other  as- 
sorted fun  and  games.   More  than  a 
week  of  continuous  rain,  however, 
turned  the  celebration  of  spring  into  a 
washout.   Round  one  to  the  rain  god. 

Indoors,  enough  activities  had  been 
planned  by  other  campus  groups  to 


turn  the  DIXIT  setback  into  a  spring 
victory.   Fr.  Francis  Sweeney's  Human- 
ities Series  ran  the  annual  student  film 
festival,  followed  a  few  days  later  by 
a  show  of  past  greats  by  Boston  College 
filmmakers.  On  the  evening  of  May 
Day  itself,  the  Cultural  Committee 
sponsored  an  appearance  by  Buster 
Crabbe  (in  better  physical  shape  at 


60  than"  many  of  the  students  are  at  20), 
who  showed  clips  from  many  of  his 
films  and  talked  about  his  experiences 
making  movies. 

Musical  performances  were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  May  festivities,  with 
folk  and  rock  concerts  livening  up  the 
campus  throughout  the  month.   But 
the  grand  finale  of  the  first  week  was 
a  musical  event  which  had  been  planned 
long  before  the  advent  of  this  year's 
ritual  of  spring.   The  University  Chorale, 
celebrating  simultaneously  its  10th 
anniversary  as  a  choral  group  with  the 
voices  of  both  men  and  women,  its 
60th  anniversary  as  a  glee  club  and 
its  100th  anniversary  as  the  first  musical 
group  on  campus,  put  on  a  perfor- 
mance of  popular  music  from  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  to  Rodgers  and  Hamer- 
stein,  with  a  showstopper  composed 
of  "For  Boston"  and  the  Alma  Mater, 
under  new  arrangements  by  Composer- 
in-Residence  C.  Alexander  Peloquin. 

Hovey  House  Art  Center  was  also 
opened  this  May.  The  estate,  pur- 
chased by  the  University  earlier  in  the 
year,  had  been  slated  for  some  time  to 
be  a  center  for  the  arts  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. When  Jaccaci  was  given  the  go- 
ahead,  he  and  a  crew  of  students  and 
recent  alumni  worked  around  the  clock 
to  put  the  house  and  grounds  in  shape 
for  an  amalgamation  of  exhibits,  in- 
cluding paintings,  photographs,  sculp- 
ture and  other  forms  of  artistic  crea- 
tion by  the  University  community. 

Activities  which  took  place  in  Hovey 
House  included:  a  "lending  library" 
of  paintings  loaned  to  Boston  College 
by  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
and  loaned  out  in  turn  to  faculty  and 
administrators  for  their  offices;  an  ex- 
hibit by  the  Visual  Workshop  class 
of  fine  arts  profs.  Jean  Lozinski  and 
Cecil  Wylde  and  students  shows  by 
sophomore  Eric  Scigliano,  son  of  polit- 
ical science  professor  Robert  Scigliano, 
who  displayed  his  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, Raymond  Delgado,  a  freshman 
from  New  Bedford  who  exhibited  his 
own  whale  tooth  scrimshaw  (look  it 
up  in  Webster's)  and  juniors  Mike 
Palmieri  and  Bill  Poutray  who  com- 
bined efforts  on  a  photographic  study 
of  the  differences  between  city  and 
country  life.  The  art  center's  first  week 
was  capped  by  a  dinner  given  by  presi- 
dent W.  Seavey  Joyce  for  the  residents 
of  Newton.   The  dinner  and  art  show 
was  attended  by  about  100  people, 
among  them  Newton  Mayor  Theodore 
Mann. 


Semi-Strike 
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In  the  spring  of  1970,  Boston  College 
was  crippled  by  a  student  strike  which 
started  over  an  announced  $500  in- 
crease in  tuition;  the  strike  maintained 
momentum  when  students  across  the 
country  struck  in  protest  of  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia.  This  April  students  struck 
once  again,  this  time  because  of  the 
re-escalation  of  the  air  war  over  Viet 
Nam.   But  instead  of  the  waves  created 
two  years  ago,  this  time  there  were 
only  a  few  ripples.   In  an  atmosphere 
which  was  generally  calm,  reasoned  and 
bordering  on  apathetic,  it  seemed  that 
most  Boston  College  students  have  be- 
come disillusioned  over  the  effective- 
ness of  strike  tactics. 

On  April  19,  about  1500  students 
voted  to  strike  at  a  rally  on  the  campus 
green.   But  their  strike  plans  were  spe- 
cifically not  aimed  at  the  University,  as 
was  the  case  in  1970.  The  effect  upon 
class  attendance  seems  to  have  been 
slight,  although  many  classes  during 
the  two  days  of  the  strike  focussed  on 
war-related  topics  instead  of  the  usual 
curriculum.   On  April  24,  as  the  result 
of  a  student  referendum,  the  official 
"strike"  was  brought  to  an  end. 

All  of  this  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  situation  at  other  area  universities. 
After  a  rally  at  Harvard  University  in 
late  afternoon  of  the  1 9th,  demonstrators 
flocked  to  Harvard  Square  where  Cam- 
bridge police  eventually  used  tear  gas 
to  disperse  the  violent  crowds.    One 
group  ransacked  the  Harvard  Center  fo 
International    Affairs,   while   another 
broke  windows  at  a  Cambridge  IBM 
office.   About  100  Boston  University 
students  were  arrested  after  a  building 
takeover  there  and  many  other  small 
student  groups  moved  demonstrations 
against  corporations  such  as  Raytheon 
and  local  draft  boards  and  induction 
centers. 

The  Boston  College  strike  therefore, 
was  out  of  step  with  the  vehement  stu- 
dent reaction  to  the  latest  phase  of  the 
war  on  other  campuses.  Many  students! 
and   faculty  went   into   the   Newton 
community  on  the  weekend  of  the 
strike  and  collected  over  10,000  signa- 
tures on  petitions  to  Congress.  Work- 
shops and  seminars  on  the  war  drew  an 
excellent  response  according  to  Under- 
graduate Government  president  Tom 
Flynn.  And  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  personal  protests  were 
playing  an  important  role.  The  longest 
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running  of  these,  a  hunger  strike  being 
conducted    by   A&S    Dean    Richard 
Hughes,  James  Halpin,  S.J.,  director  of 
the  Program  for  the  Study  of  Peace  and 
|War  and  several  students,  has  been 
scheduled  to  continue  until  the  bombing 
ends. 

*  *  * 

In  a  later  demonstration,  on  May  10, 
20  to  30  students  blocked  traffic  al- 
ternately on  Beacon  Street  and  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  in  protest  of 
the  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  harbors. 
No  arrests  were  made,  but  during  the 
afternoon  rush  hour  Newton  tactical 
police  cleared  the  streets  of  protesters. 
During  the  same  week  a  small  number 
of  students  and  faculty  were  arrested 
in  protests  at  the  J.F.K.  Federal  Building 
in  Government  Center. 

—  J.  L. 

Order  of  the  Eagle 

Sunday,  April  30  was  a  day  of  mem- 
ories.  Recollections  of  the  days  when 
Gasson  Tower  was  the  only  building  on 
the  newly  purchased  Chestnut  Hill 
campus.  The  days  when,  in  the  words 
of  Matthew  F.  Mealy  of  the  class  of 
1917,  "you'd  see  three  or  four  students 
walking  on  the  grass  reciting  Latin  with 
a  priest."  The  days  when  a  whole  year's 
enrollment  was  often  no  larger  than  a 
large  lecture  class  today. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Boston 
College  gathered  the  bearers  of  those 
memories  in  McElroy  Commons  on 
April  30  for  the  inauguration  of  400 
alumni,  all  of  whom  graduated  50  or 
more  years  ago,  into  the  "Order  of  the 
Golden  Eagle."  One  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  classes  from  1922  on  back 
iwere  on  hand  to  receive  a  tiny  Golden 
iEagle  lapel  pin  each  and  a  scroll  wel- 
coming them  into  this  newest  of  Boston 
College  "fraternities." 

The  star  of  the  night  was  Msgr.  Charles 
IE.  Finn,  94,  the  oldest  living  alumnus  of 
|the  University.   First  to  receive  his  pin, 
!the  member  of  the  class  of  1899  and  the 
oldest  priest  in  the  North  American  col- 
lege joked  about  his  invitation  to  join 
Ithe  Order.  "I  received  a  letter  telling 
ime  to  give  these  to  all  my  classmates. 
All  my  classmates  are  in  heaven  so  I 
ithink  I'll  present  it  to  myself."   He  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation  as  he  com- 
pleted his  class  song  with  the  words, 
"hopes  that  are  born  on  this  rosier  dawn 
are  the  future  of  '99." 

The  assembly  was  addressed  by  Presi- 


dent W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.,  who  called 
the  inauguration,  "an  historic  occasion 
for  Boston  College."   He  assured  his 
audience  that,  "Not  only  have  you  sur- 
vived 50  years  or  more,  but  even  now 
you  are  a  vibrant  part  of  Boston  College. 
You  are  part  of  the  life  and  tradition  of 
Boston  College  and  we  are  not  going 
to  let  that  tradition  be  forgotten." 

Speaking  of  the  changes  of  the  last 
few  years  and  the  turmoil  which  often 
characterized  those  changes,  Fr.  Joyce 
continued,  "We  have  survived,  we  are 
still  here.  Our  tradition  is  still  intact, 
the  tower  building  is  still  the  highest 
and  the  theme  is  still  For  Boston." 
Upon  which  the  whole  group  sang  not 
only  that  song,  but  the  other  songs  of 
their  alma  mater  in  voices  which  be- 
trayed no  loss  of  strength  over  50  years. 
They  were  led  in  song  by  a  group  from 
the  University  Chorale,  which  by  its 
presence  demonstrated  for  many  of  the 
Golden  Eagles,  all  of  them  men,  one  of 
the  most  important  changes  which  has 
taken  place  at  the  University  -  the  active 
presence  of  women  on  campus. 

Many  of  the  University's  oldest  alumni 
are  members  of  the  clergy  and  among 
their  ranks  that  night  were  Rev.  Msgr. 
Charles  Doyle,  class  of  '22  from  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  Dorchester,  and  Arch- 
bishop John  McEleny,  S.J.,  class,  of  1911, 
who  for  20  years  was  bishop  of  Jamaica. 
Other  distinguished  Golden  Eagles, 
representing  more  than  a  half-century 
of  accomplishment  were  Brighton  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  J.  Sullivan,  class  of  1911 
and  Walter  J.  Markham,  class  of  '22,  a 
former  associate  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation who  instituted  regional  voca- 
tional high  school  education,  the  idea 
for  which,  in  his  words,  was  "ten  years 
too  soon." 

Speeches  were  sentimental  and  the 
tears  were  flowing  unashamedly,  but 
perhaps  the  biggest  difference  between 
the  alumni  of  50  years  ago  and  students 
now  is  not  in  the  kind  of  people  they 
are,  rather  in  the  kind  of  college  they 
knew.  "Fr.  Gasson  used  to  tell  us  about 
making  BC  a  university,  not  even  a  col- 
lege, and  I  think  everybody  thought  it 
was  a  pipe-dream." 

Band  Together! 

The  Boston  College  Band  is  eager  to 
get  its  alumni  together,  but  it  doesn't 
have  everyone's  name  and  address.   If 
you're  a  former  band  member,  please 
get  in  touch  with  Peter  Siragusa  at  the 
BC  Band,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.  02167. 


Academic  Laurels 

The  Palmes  Academiques,  awarded 
by  the  French  government  to  persons 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  French  culture  and  its  dissemination, 
were  given  to  Prof.  Normand  Cartier 
(Romance  Languages)  on  April  21.  The 
Consul  General  of  France,  Monsieur 
Daniel  Oriez,  presented  the  award. 
While  chairman  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages department  from  1964  to  1969, 
Prof.  Cartier  organized  a  program  of 
doctoral  studies  in  French  literature. 
He  also  launched  A  yuila,  a  biennial 
publication  to  which  specialists  in  French 
literature  from  Boston  College,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
have  contributed. 

Cartier,  who  is  a  specialist  in  medi- 
eval studies,  is  currently  working  on  an 
extensive  study  of  epic  survivals  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  book 
on  the  first  French  comedy,  the  13th 
century  Jeu  de  la  Feuille  by  Adam  le 
Bossu  appeared  in  the  collection  Pub- 
lications Romanes  et  Francaises  last 
year. 


Tree  Pollution 

Radioactive   pollution    has   turned 
up  everywhere  —  water,  milk,  the  at- 
mosphere, the  human  body  and  now  in 
trees.   Irving  Russell,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Boston  College 
is  studying  trees  in  the  New  England 
area  as  part  of  a  research  project  on  the 
cycling  of  radioactive  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  due  to  nuclear  explosions. 
His  work  entails  cutting  down  a  dead 
tree,  dismembering  it  and  examining 
each  part,  bark,  boughs  and  leaves, 
under  a  gamma  ray  spectrometer.  The 
sample  trees  are  usually  about  30  years 
old,  dating  from  the  first  nuclear  ex- 
plosion in  1945. 

Russell's  research,  funded  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Division 
of  Biology  and  Medicine,  is  intended 
to  determine  the  behavior  of  radio- 
active isotopes  and  to  discover  how 
many  of  these  will  enter  the  atmosphere 
during  a  given  period  of  time.  Since 
the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1963,  only  France  and  China 
have  done  above-ground  testing.   But, 
according  to  Russell,  "nuclear  testing 
by  China  is  very  useful  because  it  rep- 
resents fresh  sources  of  radioactive 
isotopes  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere." 
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People,  Places&Things 


Up  and  In 


The  President's  Office  this  semester 
announced  the  faculty  promotions  for 
the  1972-1973  academic  year.   Fifteen 
members  of  the  faculty  were  promoted 
to  senior  ranks  but  only  four  received 
tenure.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
last  four  years  in  which  an  average  of 
25  faculty  members  received  tenure 
each  year.   ("Tenure:  Too  Much  of  a 
Good  Thing?"  in  January's  bridge  gives 
the  background  for  this  situation.)  Four 
professors  who  were  promoted  already 
held  tenure,  eight  were  promoted  with- 
out tenure  and  one  full  professor  was 
given  tenure.  Those  faculty  members 
are: 

Arts  and  Sciences 

James  Anderson  (Econ.)  -  Assoc.  Prof., 
without  tenure 

Maria  Bade  (Bio.)  -  Tenured  Assoc.  Prof. 

Christopher  Eykman  (German)  -  Ten- 
ured Assoc.  Prof. 

Walter  Feeney,  S.J.  (Math)  -  Assoc.  Prof., 
already  tenured 

Guillermo  Guitarte  (Rom.  Lang.)  -  Full 
Prof.,  already  tenured 

Michael  Malec  (Soc.)  -  Tenured  Assoc. 
Prof. 

Richard  McBrien  (Theo.)  -  Full  Prof., 
already  tenured 

School  of  Education 

Peter  Airasian  -  Assoc.  Prof.,  without 
tenure 

Sr.  Kathleen  Murphy- Assoc.  Prof., 
without  tenure 

George  I. add  -  Assoc.  Prof.,  without 
tenure 

C.  Michael  Stanton  -  Assoc.  Prof.,  with- 
out tenure 

Charles  Smith  -  Assoc.  Prof.,  without 
tenure 

School  of  Management 

Walter  Greaney-  Full  Prof.,  already 

tenured 
John  Neuhauser- Assoc.  Prof.,  without 

tenure 
James  Bowditch  -  Assoc.  Prof.,  without 

tenure 

School  of  Nursing 

Ann  Kibrick  -  (already  Full  Prof.)  Tenure 


200  Years  of  Jesuits 


Celebrating  their  golden  anniversary  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  this  year  are,  from 
left,  Fr.  Richard  Shea,  Fr.  Leo  Shea,  Fr.  William  Kenealy  and  Fr.  John  E.  Murphy. 
Fr.  Richard  Shea's  teaching  duties  in  the  Latin  and  English  departments  at  BC  were 
interrupted  twice  for  military  service  —  from  1943  to  1946  he  was  a  U.S.  Army  chaf 
lain;  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1951  to  1956.   He  is  also  former  A&S 
chaplain.   Fr.  Leo  Shea  taught  Greek,  was  director  of  admissions  and  assistant  dea 
of  studies  at  Holy  Cross  before  coming  to  BC  in  1954  as  assistant  professor  of 
theology  in  A&S  and  CBA  (now  SOM).    Fr.  Kenealy  is  a  trustee  of  the  University 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Bishops'  National  Committee  for  Human  Development 
Besides  having  taught  philosophy  and  law,  and  being  dean  of  the  Law  School  fron 
1939  to  1956,  Fr.  Kenealy  served  as  a  chaplain  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves  from 
1942  to  1945.   Coming  to  BC  in  1939,  Fr.  Murphy  was  chairman  of  the  Gaelic  Liter 
ture  Department  and  is  a  former  business  manager  for  the  University 

Raise  the  Building, 
Lower  the  Roof 

The  Flatley  Construction  Corp.  of 
Braintree  is  due  to  begin  construction 
at  the  end  of  May  on  apartment-style 
housing  for  784  Boston  College  stu- 
dents.  The  approval  of  the  project  by 
the  Newton  Board  of  Aldermen  on 
March  20,  carries  with  it  several  restric- 
tions on  both  the  construction  and  uses 
of  the  buildings. 

The  original  plans  called  for  four  six- 
story  structures  to  be  built  on  the  land 
behind  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  opposite 
Alumni  Hall.   Final  approval  was  for  one 
seven-story,  one  six-story  and  two  four- 
story  apartments.  The  Aldermen  further 
stipulated  that  the  buildings  be  shifted 
15  feet  lower  on  the  construction  site, 
to  prevent  the  total  obstruction  of  the 
Boston  skyline  from  Commonwealth 
Ave. 

Other  restrictions  placed  on  the  struc- 
tures were  with  regard  to  parking  and 
traffic  control.   The  University  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  parking  area  for  164 
vehicles  and  to  provide  additional 
spaces  for  each  car  more  than  that 
number.   University  security  police  are 


also  to  assist  the  Newton  police  in  pre- 
venting illegal  parking  on  roads  adjoin- 
ing college  buildings. 

The  Class  of  '76 


The  Office  of  Admissions  reported  or 
May  5  that  the  incoming  class  of  fresh 
men  in  September  should  be  very  close 
in  size  to  the  class  of  1900  students 
which  the  University  asked  it  to  admit. 
As  of  that  date,  Admission*  director  Johr 
Maguire  said  that  1943  deposits  of  $10C 
each  had  been  received  by  his  office. 
That  number,  he  stated,  should  remain 
more  or  less  constant  as  some  students 
withdraw  and  others  send  in  late  de- 
posits over  the  summer  months. 

Maguire  has  made  the  relief  of  the 
housing  situation  one  of  his  highest 
priorities.  To  alleviate  the  overflow  of 
unhoused  students  in  the  fall,  at  least 
100  students  have  been  classified  as 
residents  with  delayed  housing,  with 
many  more  to  come  over  the  summer. 
They  are  all  within  commuting  distance 
of  the  University  and  have  been  asked 
to  commute  until  housing  becomes 
available,  presumably  upon  completior 
of  the  new  apartment  complex. 
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Catch  All 


Sanford  Fox  (Law  School)  was  sworn 
in  April  6  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services.   Before  Prof.  Fox's  appoint- 
ment, the  acting  chairman  was  Francis 
Kelly  of  the  School  of  Education.  .  .  .  On 
April  27,  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  new  slate  of  public 
members  to  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumers'Council.  Among  them  was 
William  F.  Willier  (Law  School),  who  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Council.  .  .  .  Wil- 
liam C.  Yoels  (Sociology)  presented  a 
paper  "On  the  Social  Organization  of 
American  Sociology"  at  the  Midwest 
Sociological  Society  meeting  in  Kansas 
City,  April  20-22.   Earlier  in  the  month, 
Dr.  Yoels  read  another  paper,  "On  the 
Fate  of  the  Ph.D.  Dissertation  in  Soci- 
ology," at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Sociological  Association,  April  5-8.  .  .  . 
Leonard  Casper  (English)  served  in 
March  as  judge  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  fiction  contest.  .  .  . 
Richard  P.  McBrien  (Theology)  has  been 
selected  chairman  of  the  Joint  Graduate 
Program  of  Boston  College  and  An- 
dover-Newton  Theological  School.   Fr. 
McBrien  will  serve  a  two  year  term. 
During  April  he  spoke  on  "The  Future 
of  the  Church"  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Diocesan 
Directors  -  CCD  in  Minneapolis.  .  .  . 
On  March  17,  Marvin  Rintala  (Political 
Science)  participated  in  a  symposium 
on  "Problems  and  Prospects  of  West 
European  Communism,"  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  .  .  .  Ritchie  Lowry  (Soci- 
ology) was  a  member  of  a  panel  dis- 
cussing "Youth  and  Their  Political  Iden- 
tity," April  21  at  the  Eastern  Sociological 
Society  Spring  Meeting  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston.  ...  At  that  same 
meeting,  Lynda  Holmstrom  (Sociology) 
spoke  on  "Covert  Aspects  of  Discrimi- 
nation." She  also  gave  a  talk  on  "The 
Two-Career  Family"  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Radcliffe  Institute. 
Her  book  of  the  same  title  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring.  .  .  .  Sharon  Francis 
(BCEC)  was  appointed  as  a  member  of 
a  task  force  which  will  study  open  space 
and  recreational  resources  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. .  .  .  Christopher  Bruell  (Po- 
litical Science)  will  spend  next  year  at 
Cornell  on  a  Postdoctoral  Fellowship  in 
the  Society  of  the  Humanities.   He  was 
one  of  two  people  to  win  this  award  in 
a  nationwide  competition  involving 
more  than  40  junior  faculty  candidates. 


He  will  study  the  political  philosophy  of 

Plato Albert  Kelley  (Dean,  School 

of  Management)  went  to  New  Orleans 
on  May  2-7  as  head  of  the  Undergradu- 
ate Accrediting  Team  to  report  to  the 
National  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  Schools  of  Business.  ...  A 
grant  of  $3,000  was  awarded  to  Maria 
Bade  (Biology)  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  additional  funding  in 


support  of  the  project  "Biochemistry 
of  Arthropod  Chitin."  .  .  .  On  April  22, 
Everett  C.  Hughes,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Sociology,  added  a  special  service  award 
from  the  Eastern  Sociological  Society  to 
his  long  list  of  honors,  which  include  six 
honorary  degrees.   Still  going  strong  at 
74,  the  distinguished  sociologist  is  cur- 
rently directing  a  project  in  Professional 
Education  forthe  Carnegie  Commission. 


A  Gifted  Sequoia 


In  an  unusual  exchange  of  gifts,  on  April  26  Boston  College  presented  a  beautiful 
40  foot  Giant  California  Redwood  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Jamaica  Plain.   The 
Arboretum,  celebrating  its  centennial  this  year,  replied  in  kind,  giving  the  Univer- 
sity nine  rare  trees  the  next  day. 

The  sequoia  was  removed  from  the  grounds  of  Hovey  House,  which  BC  recently 
acquired.   (See  this  month's  news.)   Before  his  death,  Mr.  Chandler  Hovey  had 
expressed  his  wish  that  one  of  the  two  sequoias  on  his  Chestnut  Hill  estate  be 
donated  to  the  arboretum. 
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Publications 


Growing  Values 

Crowing  Up  by  John  R.  McCall,  S.J. 
(Theology/Psychology),  Paulist  Press, 
New  York,  1972.   103  pp.  Paperback, 
$1.25. 


Even  before  page  one,  Fr.  McCall  has 
established  the  light  tone  of  his  book 
in  the  table  of  contents:  chapter  titles 
include  "I  Was  A  Cop  for  the  CCD," 
"There'll  Be  No  Pubescence  in  This 
House,"  and  "You  Call  That  Dancing?" 

The  book  admittedly  is  not  an  attempt 
"to  answer  the  deeper  problems  of 
theology  and  religious  education,"  but 
rather  a  common  sense  approach  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  give  children 
values. 

If  the  Church  and  religious  education 
are  to  have  a  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  Century,  Fr.  McCall  feels  we 
must  leave  behind  the  Baltimore  Cate- 
chism and  its  attendant  mode  of  in- 
structing young  people  in  "The  Truth" 
and  seek  a  more  relevant  approach. 
He  discusses  what  he  refers  to  as  an 
"experiential  approach  to  religion." 
Taking  Erikson's  developmental  steps 
as  his  reference  point,  McCall  suggests 
how,  at  each  stage  of  development,  the 
physical  needs  of  a  growing  child  cor- 
respond to  emotional  and  "religious" 
needs. 

Teaching  a  child  to  evaluate  is  the 
kind  of  "religious  education"  Fr.  McCall 
has  in  mind. 

He  maintains  that  the  greatest  gift 
parents  can  give  a  child  -  and  one  which 
must  be  given  starting  at  a  very  early 
age  -  is  the  realization  that  he  is  able  to 
value  in  and  of  himself  and  "doesn't 
always  need  to  have  his  values  given  by 
another." 

By  the  age  of  11,  McCall  thinks  a 
youngster  should  be  developing  a  real 


sense  of  conscience:  "Forming  one's 
conscience  doesn't  mean  not  looking 
to  other  people  for  help  and  advice. 
But  you  look  to  other  people  as  re- 
sources, not  sources." 

For  a  youngster  of  11  or  12,  the  real 
religious  problem  is  a  question  of  iden- 
tity. This  is  the  age  at  which  young 
people  are  "testing  the  problem  of  how 
you  remain  a  self,  even  as  you  give  of 
yourself,  in  society." 

As  the  adolescent  begins  to  work  out 
the  value  system  which  makes  him  an 
individual,  Fr.  McCall  finds  it  not  at  all 
surprising  that  he  rebels  against  his 
parents'  religious  values.  After  all,  we 
live  in  a  secular  age,  and  the  old  values 
seem  too  "sacred,"  too  remote  from  the 
present  needs  of  society. 

Finally,  a  young  adult  draws  strength 
for  the  future  from  the  values  developed 
in  his  growing  years.   Though  the  whole 
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process  is  a  long  and  often  painful  one, 
there  can  be  no  shortcuts. 

"It  is  our  misunderstanding  of  what  a 
value  is  that  sometimes  leads  us,  as 
parents,  adults,  and  teachers,  to  try,  by 
giving  them  ready-made  values,  to 
rescue  young  people  from  the  deep 
conflicts  and  pain  they  go  through," 
says  McCall.   "In  our  attempts  at  this, 
what  we  really  do  is  show  the  young 
person  that  we  devaluate  him  as  a  per- 
son, and  this  is  particularly  serious  at 
the  time  when  they  are  beginning  to 
give  us  some  evidence  that  we  should 
trust  them  as  mature  persons,  able  to 
evaluate  and  make  good  decisions. 
When  we  come  at  them  in  a  panic  and 
give  them  ready-made  answers,  we 
seem  to  them  to  be  confirming  their 
own  worst  dread,  namely,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves, 
that  they  really  can't  learn  to  educe  the 
values  out  of  themselves  and  their  situa- 
tion, to  hear  the  word  of  Cod  in  their 
own  experience."  -  S.D. 


Shamrock  Scholar 


The  Legacy  of  Saint  Patrick  by  Martin  P. 
Harney,  S.J.,  (History).  Saint  Paul  Edi- 
tions, 145  pages,  S3. 

Someone  once  said,  with  very  great 
affection,  that  he  looks  like  a  grown-up 
leprechaun.   "He"  being  Fr.  Martin 
Harney.   One's  first  meeting,  then,  is 
something  of  a  surprise.  A  small  and 
priestly  man  enters  and  asks,  with  old 
world  courtesy  and  quiet  authority,  if 
the  visitor  would  mind  facing  the  light, 
as  his  own  eyes  are  "giving  a  little 
trouble."  The  interviewer  soon  learns 
that  her  own  acquaintance  with  Fr. 
Harney's  subject  is  gently  being  probed, 
even  as  he  supplies  the  information 
sought.    Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  at 
all,  for  this  scholar  has  been  a  master 
teacher  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  stil 
teaches  Boston  College's  only  course 
in  Irish  history. 

Not  for  Fr.  Harney  the  Kelly-green- 
bedecked  plaster  saint  of  shamrocks 
and  snake  dispatching.   Rather,  he  sets 
out  with  scholarly  precision  to  present 
the  historical  Patrick  through  those 
writings  left  to  us  which  historians  agree 
are  authentic. 

Fr.  Harney  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  Roman  and  Christian  world,  and  of 
Ireland,  as  these  existed  before  Patrick's 
birth  in  386  and  until  his  death,  the  sug- 
gested date  for  which  is  457.  The  book's 
core,  however,  is  the  exposition  of 
Patrick's  life  from  his  Confessions  and 
his  letter  to  the  Soldiers  of  Coroticus. 
It  is  probable  that  he  dictated  these. 
Like  Ignatius  Loyola  a  thousand  years 
later,  Patrick  was  no  easy  writer,  al- 
though his  mother  tongue  was  Latin. 
Fr.  Harney  points  out  that  Patrick's 
Latin  is  not  the  polished  oratory  of  the 
forum,  but  of  the  popular  and,  indeed, 
itinerant  preacher  who  intended  to 
reach  the  hearts  and  emotions  of  his 
audience  -  who  were  a  rather  rough 
crowd  by  all  accounts.  And  his  purpose 
was  not  to  present  his  entire  life,  but  to 
defend  his  Irish  apostolate. 

Fr.  Harney  includes  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Patrician  documents  and  of 
a  hymn  in  Patrick's  praise  believed  to 
be  contemporary.  Prof.  Thomas  O'Con- 
nor, whose  new  book  is  reviewed  on 
page  12,  drew  the  maps.   Fr.  Harney's 
Magnificent  Witnesses,  about  the  En- 
glish and  Welsh  martyrs,  appeared  last 
year.  -M.B. 
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Sports 


Snooks'  Successor    Double-Lacrossing 

Quarterback 


Varsity  Club 
Corner 

By  Nat  Hasenfus,  '22,  President 
Boston  College  Varsity  Club 

Thanks  to  the  editors  of  bridge,  the 
Varsity  Club,  3000  strong  and  the  largest 
special  interest  alumni  organization, 
will  have  space  for  a  short  column  in 
each  issue  of  the  magazine  and  will  now 
be  able  to  keep  in  closer  touch  than 
•ever  before. 

To  make  all  alumni  more  knowledge- 
able of  the  Club  and  its  policies,  this 
first  column  will  be  one  of  general  in- 
terest to  Club  and  Alumni  alike.   De- 
spite the  Club's  existence  since  1938, 
many  alumni  do  not  know  why  this 
organization  was  formed  or  what  it  ac- 
complishes.  Formed  for  the  betterment 
of  athletics  through  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Fr.  Frank  Sullivan  and  under  the 
direction  of  great  presidents,  beginning 
with  Warren  McGuirk  in  1938,  the  Club 
lis  composed  of  all  lettermen  in  every 
sport  sponsored  by  Boston  College, 
now  10  in  number.   No  sport  dominates 
the  Club,  and  football,  baseball,  hockey, 
itrack,  basketball,  golf  and  skiing  all 
have  provided  officers. 

To  list  the  help  the  Club  has  given  to 
Boston  College  would  be  a  task  too 
Igreat  for  the  few  lines  of  this  article. 
This  year's  plans  include  the  All-Sports 
Buffett  and  Dance  in  May,  financial 
help  to  the  AA,  the  Sullivan  Award  to 
the  Outstanding  Senior  for  Graduate 
Study,  the  mammoth  Smoke-talk  on  the 
eve  of  the  Tulane  game,  the  Annual  Hall 
of  Fame  Dinner  on  the  eve  of  the  Syra- 
cuse game,  and  the  Scanlan  Award 
Dinner  in  January  of  every  year. 

All  alumni  are  cordially  invited  to  all 
events,  for  each  one  adds  to  a  greater 
iBoston  College. 


By  Mike  Lupica 

When  your  hockey  coach  is  named 
Snooks  Kelley,  and  he  retires,  you 
naturally  are  discerning  in  choosing  a 
replacement.  You  want  the  best  man 
available. 

Let's  see.  The  best  man  available, 
huh?  Well,  he'd  have  to  be  a  BC  grad, 
if  at  all  possible.   Maybe  an  all-Ameri- 
can.   He'd  have  to  be  successful  where 
he  was,  with,  oh,  something  like  250 
career  wins.  And,  if  at  all  possible,  you 
might  make  him  kind  of  short  and 
stumpy,  so  that  if  you  looked  quickly 
from  up  in  Section  H  as  he  stood  there 
behind  the  dasher  you  just  might  think 
that  it  was.  .  .  . 

Lennie  Ceglarski,  the  new  BC  hockey 
coach,  fits  the  bill  to  say  the  least.   He 
was  captain  of  the  1951  Eagle  hockey 
team,  in  addition  to  being  an  all-Ameri- 
can  on  BC's  only  national  champion 
ever  in  the  sport.  In  14  years  at  Clarkson, 
he   compiled    a   glittering  255-97-10 
record,  for  a  winning  percentage  of  .724. 
In  his  Clarkson  tenure,  he  suffered  a 
losing  season  only  once,  in  his  second 
year.    Only  twice  did  he  suffer  10  or 
more  defeats  in  a  single  season.  These 
are  what  are  known  as  credentials, 
amigos. 

In  1965-66,  his  Clarkson  team  rung 
up  a  24-3  record,  winning  the  ECAC 
tournament.   For  this,  Ceglarski  was 
named  Coach-of-the-Year. 

As  expected,  knowing  the  employer 
for  whom  Ceglarski  will  toil,  and  his 
predecessor,  the  jackpot  query  con- 
cerned whether  or  not  Ceglarski  would 
recruit  the  you-know-who's. 

"We'll  continue  with  the  traditional 
BC  approach  of  recruiting  only  American 
boys,"  said  Ceglarski.   (Everybody  may 
now  uncross  their  fingers.) 

"The  athletic  board  feels  this  is  the 
best  policy.   I  concur  with  their  feelings. 
We'll  try  this  for  a  few  seasons  and  see 
what  happens.   If  I  didn't  think  I  could 
do  the  job  with  the  American  boys,  I 
would  not  have  taken  the  job.  We'll 
recruit  the  best  players  available  from 
the  U.S." 

All  the  while  Ceglarski  spoke  at  his 
first  press  conference,  his  maroon  and 
gold  class  ring  glittered  in  the  lights 
from  the  television  stations.   His  return 
has  been  in  the  cards  since  he  left. 

But  still   no  Canadians.    Hmmm. 
Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  lameme  chose. 


With  more  versatility  and   much 
greater  success   than   John    Lindsay 
showed   in  becoming  a   Democrat, 
quarterback  Ray  Rippman,  who  guided 
the  Boston  College  football  team  to  a 
9-2  record  this  past  fall,  has  made  the 
switch  to  lacrosse.  And  he  has  played 
this  year  like  he  thinks  he  is  an  Ail- 
American  or  something. 

When  Rippman  scored  seven  goals 
in  a  game  against  Lowell  Tech  recently, 
breaking  the  school  record  in  a  13-9 
victory,  he  brought  his  scoring  totals 
for  the  year  to  39  goals  (tops  in  New 
England)  and  8  assists.    The  47  total 
points  made  him  the  third  leading  over- 
all scorer  in  N.E.  League  play.  Along 
with  teammate  Jim  Sullivan,  last  year's 
leading  scorer  and  the  man  who  pre- 
viously held  the  record  for  most  goals 
scored  in  a  game,  Rippman  is  part  of 
one  of  the  best  one-two  combinations 
in  the  East. 

Although  he  was  unable  to  play  the 
last  three  years  because  of  spring  foot- 
ball -  "I  might  have  been  able  to  play 
if  I  had  been  a  Frank  Harris,  somebody 
like  that,  but  I  never  had  a  job  sewed 
up"-  Rippman  has  returned  this  year 
to  a  sport  he  played  in  prep  school  as 
if  he  had  never  been  away.  And  he  has 
done  it  in  a  time  (spring  semester, 
senior  year)  when  most  of  the  grads-to- 
be  are  off  to  the  Cape  or  job-hunting 
(or  both). 

"No,"  he  says,  "it's  not  like  that  for 
me.   I  really  wanted  to  do  something. 

"It  sound  really  trite,  you  know,  but 
I  like  this  game,  I  really  do.   I  like  the 
guys  on  the  team,  and  the  competition 
is  good.   In  this  sport,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  good,  even  practice  is 
fun." 

Has  he  been  surprised  by  the  great 
season  he's  had? 

"That  sounds  like  a  loaded  question," 
he  grins.   "I'll  just  answer  it  by  saying 
that  before  the  season  started  I  didn't 
know  how  the  team  would  do,  didn't 
know  how  I  would  do,  so  we  all  just 
kind  of  felt  our  way  along.   I'm  pleased 
that  I've  done  as  well  as  I  have." 

Now,  if  Coach  Gene  Uchasz  could 
only  get  this  year's  QB,  Gary  Marangi, 
who  was  an  All-American  in  lacrosse  in 
high  school.  .  .  . 

-M.  L. 


Built  for  Fun  and  Games 


A  bright  spot  in  a  dismal  spring  ...  a 
passing  motorist  was  reminded  of 
Wyoming's  Grand  Teton  range  .  .  . 
cavernous  dimensions,  beneath  hyper- 
bolic parabolas  of  North  Carolina  pine, 
make  the  center  always  look  half  empty, 
although  over  a  thousand  people  a  day 
pass  through  its  doors.  . .  .  More  than 
1500  on  weekends.  .  .  .  sign  up  a  day  in 
advance,  or  an  indoor  tennis  court  is 
out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  the  outdoor 
courts  have  been  refurbished,  too. .  . . 

The  first  sports  facility  at  BC  to  be 
built  with  women  in  mind  .  .  .  the 
women's  sauna  is  toasty,  while  the 
men's  is  on  the  fritz  .  .  .  vice  versa  for  th 
hot  water .  .  .  the  swimming  pool  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  diving  pool,  and 
they  are  usually  as  crowded  as  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  .  . ,  plus  squash,  handball, 
batting  and  golf  cage,  ping  pong,  volley- 
ball, all  for  $25  September  thru  June  . . . 
undergraduates  received  $15  of  their 
mandatory  fee  back  since  the  Center 
didn't  open  till  mid-March  .  .  .  alumni, 
faculty  and  staff  can  all  join  in  the  fun 
. . .  the  athletic  office  has  all  the  informa- 
tion .  .  .  and  some  informative  reminisc- 
ing about  the  way  BC  sports  facilities 
used  to  be  has  jogged  over  to  the  next 
page. 
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Retrospect:  A 
Century  of  Sports 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  '22 

During  this,  my  50th  anniversary  year, 
it's  a  real  pleasure  to  give  bridge  readers 
a  look  at  old  time  sports  and  sports 
facilities  at  Boston  College,  going  back 
to  the  James  Street  days  when  BC  was 
just  as  great  in  spirit  as  it  is  today,  but 
was  still  a  small,  poor,  strugglingcollege. 

Boston  College  men  of  almost  100 
years  ago  engaged  in  intercollegiate 
athletics;  in  fact,  one  of  them,  John 
Quinn,  won  the  dash  in  the  1896  ICA's 
which  later  became  the  IC4A.  Track 
and  baseball  were  enjoyed  in  the  80's. 
Rev.  George  B.  Hasenfus,  O.P.,  a  student 
at  that  time,  and  the  first  of  my  family  to 
attend  BC,  once  wrote  me  about  the 
games  that  the  old  James  Street  students 
played  on  the  Back  Bay  flats  (now  the 
site  of  a  thriving  city)  and  the  track  that 
encircled  the  old  basement  at  James 
Street. 

And  now,  as  we  wonder  at  the  mag- 
nificent new  sports  complex,  we  can 
marvel  more  than  ever  at  the  heights  to 
which  our  athletes  of  almost  100  years 
ago  not  only  aspired  to  but  actually 
reached.   Like  the  football  team  of  1899 


that  rose  to  great  heights  after  BC  had 
sponsored  only  seven  years  of  football; 
or  Hall  of  Famer  Bernie  Wefers  who 
held  seven  BC  records  and  three  world's 
records;  or  Ronald  McDonald,  the  sec- 
ond winner  of  the  Boston  marathon, 
who  was  a  BC  freshman. 

What  kind  of  facilities  did  those  old 
warriors  enjoy?  This  was  indeed  an- 
other world.    In  the  old  days  BC  had  a 
gym  -  a  gym  so  good  that  the  Boston 
National  baseball  team  used  it  for  its 
practices  -  but  because  the  gym  had 
either  kerosene  lamps  or  gas  lights,  BC 
was  agog  with  excitement  when  electric 
lights  were  installed  in  the  80's  or  90's. 
The  facility  was  much  like  all  gyms  of 
its  day,  equipped  with  bars,  rings,  and 
all  the  contemporary  equipment,  and 
had  an  upstairs  track  like  that  of  a  mod- 
ern YMCA. 

The  gym  was  finally  abandoned  and 
everything  moved  to  james  Street.  We 
old  BC  High  boys  recall  the  basement 
with  its  forests  of  posts  and  its  steep 
corners  that  made  winning  so  easy  for 
our  teams  55  years  ago.   Here  (in  what 
is  now  a  courtyard),  Hugh  Duffy,  Boston 
National  slugger  and  coach  of  the  1900 
baseball  team,  built  a  batting  cage  80 
feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  21  feet  high, 
with  an  iron  frame  and  protected  glass 
roof  and  sides. 

BC  practiced  there  until  1904  when 


the  authorities  bought  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  grounds,  where  the  Edison1 
plant  now  stands. 

In  1913,  the  college  on  the  Heights 
was  opened  —  one  building,  and  that 
not  completed  until  a  month  before 
commencement.   Practice  was  held  on 
Reservoir  Grounds,  now  Cleveland 
Circle,  and  games  were  played  at  Wal- 
pole  street  grounds.   In  1915  the  first 
baseball  diamond  was  laid  out,  west  of 
what  is  now  Carney  Hall  and  batting 
toward  College  Road. 

A  new  football  field,  named  Alumni 
Field,  was  dedicated  against  Holy  Cross, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  gridders  were 
really  home.   Stands  held  5000,  and 
practice  and  games  were  played  there. 
A  year  later,  with  the  first  cinder  track 
laid  out,  sports  were  again  on  the  up- 
swing as  the  track  man  no  longer  de- 
pended on  James  Street  or  Irvington 
Oval. 

Eventually  a  hockey  rink  was  laid  out 
on  the  tennis  courts  south  of  the  new 
St.  Mary's  Hall;  still  later  Alumni  Field 
was  flooded  for  skating.   Intercollegiate 
hockey  was  developing,  and  BC 
later  entered  collegiate  hockey  ranks. 
In  1920,  an  outdoor  rink  was  built  on 
Alumni  Field,  and  games  as  well  as  prac- 
tice were  held  here.  Two  years  later 
these  boys  won  the  College  American 
Hockey  Championship  under  Hall  of 
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Alumni  Field  1932 


University  Heights  Rink  1915 


Famer  Leo  Hughes,  in  a  season  that 
filled  the  Boston  Arena  to  the  rafters. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  great  Frank 
Cavanaugh.  The  coach  occupied  a 
room  just  inside  the  south  door  of  the 
Tower  Building,  now  part  of  the  office 
of  the  counselling  department.   It  was 
small,  had  a  desk  or  two,  a  telephone, 
a  coach  and  his  one  assistant,  and  always 
one  or  two  uninvited  visitors. 

One  day  when  I  was  a  junior  (1921), 
I  sat  there  (uninvited,  I  suppose)  when 
Cav  opened  a  letter  and  read  it  smiling. 
"Listen  to  this,"  he  said.  "  'My  name  is 
Charles  Darling.    I  am  an  ex-Marine.   I 
am  from  Minnesota,  and  can  kick  as 
well  as  Fitzpatrick  and  run  as  well  as 
Roderick.   I  am  an  honor  roll  student 
and  I  want  to  go  to  Boston  College. 
Will  you  give  me  a  chance?   If  I  don't 
make  the  first  team,  I'll  pay  my  own 
tuition.'  Well,  we  can't  lose  on  this 
fellow,  can  we?"  Chuck  Darling  is  BC 
Hall  of  Fame,  football  and  baseball, 
All-American  as  both  quarterback  and 
fullback,  the  playerof  his  BC  generation. 

If  Cavanaugh's  quarters  were  unsatis- 
factory, those  of  the  players  were  even 
worse.   Dressing  rooms  and  lockers 
were  in  the  basement  of  the  Tower 
Building  (the  one  building  on  the 
Heights),  showers  were  inadequate, 
and  yet  no  one  complained  and  Cav's 
football  team  won  the  Eastern  cham- 


pionship. The  baseball  teams  that 
played  to  106,000  in  six  games  with  the 
Cross,  were  second  in  the  East;  the 
hockey  team  won  the  national  cham- 
pionship; the  track  team  sparked  by 
Hall  of  Famerjack  Driscoll,  NCAA  cham- 
pion and  Olympian,  won  the  Easterns 
and  the  New  Englands,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  )ack  Ryder's  great  World's 
Record  relay  teams  that  followed. 

Then  came  the  first  real  stadium  that 
BC  possessed,  built  by  John  P.  Curley 
and  dedicated  in  1932  with  joe  McKen- 
ney's  14-0  win  over  Tony  Comerford's 
Loyola  eleven.   These  were  Depression 
times  and  the  great  graduate  manager 
helped  both  BC  and  the  boys  by  hiring 
as  mJch  student  labor  as  possible.  Stu- 
dents became  ironworkers,  carpenters, 
and  helpers  as  they  worked  to  build  the 
20,000  capacity  stadium  that  served 
until  BC  became  too  big  for  the  crowds 
that  followed  the  teams  of  Dobie  and 
Leah  -  all  the  way  to  Texas  and  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama. 

Baseball  was  moved  to  a  new  area, 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  original  dia- 
mond, and  a  new  perfect  quarter-mile 
track  was  laid  out,  combining  all  three 
sports  in  a  new  area.   Basketball  was 
resurrected  in  BC's  first  gym  on  the 
Heights,  a  temporary  wooden  one 
erected  in  the  40's.   Boston  College 
then  secured  the  beautiful  Liggett 


Estate  and  turned  several  buildings  into 
Athletic  offices  and  facilities,  the  best 
that  Boston  College  had  ever  possessed. 

Those  facilities  were  used  until  1956 
when  the  Eagles  built  their  present 
home.   Twenty  thousand  seats  were 
moved  from  old  Alumni  Field  as  the 
basis  of  the  32,000  capacity  alumni 
stadium. 

Barely  two  years  later  the  completion 
of  McHugh  Forum  and  Roberts  Center 
gave  BC  the  kind  of  sports  facilities  it 
had  never  had  before  -  and  on  its  own 
campus  too.   In  what  seems  like  so 
short  a  period  of  time  in  the  century  of 
BC  sports,  we  acquired  Shea  Field 
(1963)  for  baseball,  and  a  practice  field 
attached,  added  seats  and  lighting  to 
the  stadium,  play  many  more  sports 
on  the  varsity  level  than  in  my  day,  and 
now  have  such  a  magnificent  new  ath- 
letic center. 

But  we  took  our  athletics  just  as  seri- 
ously in  thise  earlier  and  poorer  days. 
Perhaps  we  were  perennial  sophomores, 
I  know  I  am,  for  I've  seen  every  home 
BC  football  game  but  four  since  1914. 
My  wife  must  be  one,  too,  for  she  hasn't 
missed  any  more  football  or  hockey 
games  than  I. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Hasenfus  is  Academic  Dean  of 
Chamberlayne  Junior  College  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  College  Varsity  Club. 
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Alumni  News 


KATY'S  Chairman 
Widens  the  Track 

(Reprinted  from  Business  Week) 

When  Wallace  Carroll  was  working  as 
a  railroad  section  hand  to  put  himself 
through  Boston  College  45  years  ago,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  someday  he 
would  have  a  railroad  to  call  his  own. 
Today,  however,  he  runs  not  only  a 
railroad,  but  also  a  large,  acquisition- 
bent  conglomerate,  Katy  Industries,  Inc., 
which  produces  everything  from  ma- 
chine tools,  electrical  equipment,  and 
watch  springs  to  tugboats,  gas  pipelines, 
and  frozen  shrimp.  And  through  his 
own  privately  held  International  Metals 
&  Machines,  Inc.,  and  associated  com- 
panies, Carroll  provides  Katy  with  such 
services  as  advertising,  leasing,  com- 
puter use,  and  financing.  .  .  . 

Carroll  has  been  at  the  conglomera- 
tion game  longer  than  most,  and  he  has 
taught  himself  the  rules.    His  industrial 
beginnings  were  modest.  After  some 
false  starts  as  an  accounting  clerk  at 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  and  as  a  time 
study  specialist  at  a  silverware  factory, 
he  went  to  Chicago  in  1936  as  a  $50-a- 
week  salesman  for  a  Rhode  Island  pre- 
cision gauge  maker.   In  1940  he  decided 
to  go  into  the  gauge  business  for  him- 
self—first with  a  sales  company,  then 
as  a  manufacturer  with  a  borrowed 
$6,000  and  a  partner.   The  money  is 
fondly  remembered,  but  the  partner  is 
not.   "I  promised  myself  I'd  operate 
alone  from  that  moment  on,"  he  says, 
and,  by  and  large,  he  has. 

Shortly  after  he  started  up  shop, 
World  War  II  began,  creating  an  in- 
satiable government  demand  for  Car- 


roll's gauges.   By  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
had  fared  so  well  that  he  began  buying 
up  other  small  manufacturers,  including 
a  company  to  stamp  out  pots  and  pans 
for  a  peacetime  economy. 

"The  timing  was  just  perfect,"  Carroll 
recalls.  By  1948,  his  holdings  had  grown 
so  much  that  to  contain  them  he  created 
American  Cage  &  Machine  Co.  with 
himself  as  sole  owner. 

His  modus  operandi  was  disarmingly 
simple.  Without  exception,  he  sought 
to  buy  family-controlled  operations 
that  turned  out  a  good  product  and 
were  profitable.   Usually  he  paid  cash. 
He  preferred  to  keep  the  original  man- 
agements, but  if  they  happened  to  be 
older  men,  as  was  often  the  case,  he 
kept  their  experience  available  by  mak- 
ing them  consultants  or  honorary  of- 
ficers.  He  was  generous  enough  in  his 
purchases  to  form  a  large  group  of 
friends.   Recently,  as  is  his  annual  cus- 
tom, he  threw  a  party  for  25  past  presi- 
dents of  his  acquisitions  in  Palm  Beach. 
"Everybody  we  ever  bought  out,"  he 
says,  "is  still  a  friend." 

Because  of  his  aversion  to  acquiring 
money-losing  companies,  Carroll  almost 
turned  down  the  deal  to  buy  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas RR  -  the  Katy  -  that 
was  to  become  the  holding  company 
for  most  of  his  interests.   One  of  Car- 
roll's closest  advisors,  Chicago  Attorney 
Melvan  Jacobs,  induced  him  to  look 
past  the  rail  line's  obvious  problems  to 
its  more  attractive  features  -  such  as  a 
$30-million  tax  loss  and  a  listing  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Carroll  de- 
cided to  acquire  Katy  by  letting  it  pur- 
chase 80  percent  of  the  stock  of  Ameri- 
can Cage.   He  emerged  as  Katy's  chair- 
man and  majority  stock  owner  when 
the  deal  was  completed  in  1970.   He 
installed  as  president  Jacob  Saliba,  who 
had  previously  headed  the  frozen  food 
operations  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and 
who  supervises  most  of  the  operating 
subsidiaries  from  an  office  in  Boston. 

Snap  decisions.   Carroll's  enthusiasm 
for  finding  new  acquisition  opportuni- 
ties never  seems  to  slacken.  The  casual 
discovery  of  a  small  company  frequently 
prompts  an  immediate  look  through  the 
corporate  reference  books  and  a  call  to 
one  of  His  two  secretaries  for  more 
information.   If  he  likes  what  he  sees, 
he  has  been  known  to  call  the  chief 
executive,  make  a  money  offer  without 
preliminaries,  and  be  on  the  scene  the 
next  day  with  a  signed  contract.   Says 
one  of  his  secretaries:  "With  him,  it's 
just  snap,  snap,  snap." 


A  compulsive  note-taker,  Carroll 
scribbles  messages  constantly  as  he 
travels  or  talks  on  the  phone,  using 
backs  of  envelopes,  pieces  of  news- 
paper, napkins,  or  any  handy  paper. 

Carroll's  roomy  office  in  Elgin,  III., 
has  the  comfortable  look  of  a  den.  On 
the  walls  are  pictures  of  him  in  India, 
Ireland,  Portugal,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  countries  where  he  served  as 
a  U.S.  Trade  Mission  member;  pictures 
of  his  nine  grandchildren,  his  Angus 
cattle,  and  his  horses;  pictures  of  him 
with  three  U.S.  Presidents,  and  bureau- 
crats, including  the  late  Commerce 
Secretary  Sinclair  Weeks  for  whom  Car- 
roll once  worked  as  a  time  study  man. 

There  is  still  a  trace  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned efficiency  expert  about  Carroll, 
notwithstanding  his  informal  habits. 
Studying  the  operations  of  one  of  his 
shops,  he  concluded  that  a  wasted  min- 
ute cost  the  company  10c  and  that  in 
the  course  of  a  year  the  wasted  minutes 
could  mount  up  to  $150,000.  The  man- 
agers got  the  message  and  they  plugged 
the  leaks.   In  his  gruff,  avuncular  way, 
he  also  fires  off  memos  to  his  executives, 
chiding  them  for  alleged  extravagances. 
With  his  organization  now  reaching  for 
the  $1  -billion  level,  Carroll  admits  he 
cannot  keep  track  of  every  dollar,  but 
says  he  just  likes  to  make  "a  good  show 
of  looking  like  I  do." 

This  article  initiates  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  permanent  section  of  the 
magazine- alumni  profile.   Alumni 
who  have  attained  prominence  in  their 
field  -  arts,  business,  government,  edu- 
cation -  and  alumni  who  are  just  plain 
unique  for  whatever  reason  will  be 
featured  in  this  section.  We  welcome 
your  suggestions. 


bridge 
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Have  We  Got  a  Trip  for  You! 

Bermuda-Atlanta  (Georgia  Tech),  Nov.  7-12 


Alumni  Haul 


by  John  F.  Wissler  '57 

Executive  Director,  Alumni  Association 

Congratulations  to  Bill  Leary  '53 
newly  named  Boston  school  system 
superintendent  who  succeeds  distin- 
guished B.C.  Alumnus,  Bill  Ohrenberger 
'27  .  .  .  Another  member  of  that  anniver- 
sary class,  Jack  Donahue,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  nice  article  in  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger.   Jack  retired  last  year 
after  43  years  in  the  Quincy  school  sys- 
tem, 29  of  which  were  spent  as  football 
coach  at  North  Quincy  High  School  .  .  . 
Other  school  system  Alumni  in  the 
news  are  superintendents  Bob  Craney 
'33  of  East  Walpole  and  Tom  Blake  '34 
of  Medfield  who  are  retiring.   Both 
gentlemen  were  tendered  testimonials 
at  the  King  Philip  in  Wrentham,  Bob 
on  June  13  and  Tom  on  June  16  ...  In 
1935,  Boston  College  graduated  only 
males,  right?   Not  quite.   From  Holyoke 
comes  delightful  news  of  one  of  the 
graduate  school  Alumnae  of  those  days. 
Sister  Mary  Aloysia,  M.S.  English  '35, 
recently  celebrated  her  diamond  jubilee 
in  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.   Frank  Delear 
'36  Director  of  Public  Relations  at 
United  Aircraft  in  Connecticut  recently 
wrote  a  wonderful  article  for  Yankee 
magazine  about  early  aviation  days  at 
Dennison  Airport  in  Quincy  .  .  .  New 
Suffolk  Downs  president  Bill  Connell 
'59  is  making  his  presence  felt  through 
analysis  and  innovative  change,  only 
typical  of  his  outstanding  business 
career .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Bill  Shine 
'51,  new  Senior  Vice  President  at  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  to  John  Crimmings 
'37  recently  named  a  Regional  Vice 
President  for  American  Airlines  ...  As 
we  close  out  the  academic  year  and 
await  a  new  Alumni  Board,  allow  me  to 
express  a  few  personal  words  of  thanks 
to  outgoing  Alumni  President  Joe  Cotter 
'49,  the  Board  Members  and  their  com- 
mittees and  to  all  our  faithful  Alumni 
who  work,  participate  and  care  when 
the  name  Boston  College  is  brought  up. 
My  hope  for  academic  1972-73  is  for 
even  more  to  recognize  that  our  varied 
Alumni  programs  are  attempting  to 
reach  out  to  them. 


This  year's  fine  football  schedule  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  offer  you 
the  unbeatable  combination  of  four 
full  days  in  Bermuda  topped  off  by  Bos- 
ton College  vs.  Georgia  Tech  in  Atlanta. 

The  tour  will  depart  Boston  via  EAST- 
ERN AIRLINES  chartered  Jet  non-stop  to 
Bermuda  on  Election  Day,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  7,  at  11  a.m.,  to  give  our  travelling 
Alumni  time  to  vote  that  morning. 
Arrival  at  Bermuda  should  be  in  the 
early  afternoon.   Following  Customs 
clearance,  the  group  will  be  transferred 
to  Bermuda's  deluxe  Princess  Hotel 
(two  pools  and  a  fine  beach,  with  com- 
plimentary bus  service  to  and  from  the 
beach).  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  free  for  leisure,  swimming, 
shopping  or  golf  (Alumni  guests  will 
enjoy  golf  privileges  at  the  Princess  Golf 
Club).  A  6  p.m.  rum  swizzle  cocktail 
reception  for  the  group  will  be  followed 
by  dinner  in  the  "Three  Crowns  Room" 
at  the  hotel.  The  evening  will  then  be 
free  for  leisure,  night  clubs  and  the 
many  shows  featured  on  the  island. 

On  Wednesday,  you  are  on  your  own 
except  for  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the 
hotel.   Following  breakfast  at  the  hotel 
on  Thursday  morning,  an  optional  cruise 
will  depart  from  the  Princess  Hotel  dock 
at  10:30  a.m.  for  a  wonderful  day  of 
cruising  to  Hawkins  Island  for  lunch 
and  swimming,  continuing  on  to  Somer- 
set at  the  far  end  of  the  island.  After 
sightseeing  and  shopping  at  Somerset, 
the  cruise  will  return  to  the  Princess  at 
approximately  3:30  p.m.,  with  rum 
swizzles  and  music  en  route.  The  cost 
of  this  optional  cruise  is  $11  per  person. 
Also  tentatively  planned  for  Thursday  is 
a  golf  tournament  for  members  of  the 
BC  Alumni  Croup.  More  details  and 
information  about  this  event  will  be 
available  later.   Friday  belongs  to  you 
except  for  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the 
hotel. 

Following  a  continental  breakfast  and 
an  early  morning  checkout  on  Saturday, 
the  group  will  leave  for  Kindley  Field 
for  a  10  a.m.  departure  for  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Breakfast  will  be  served  aloft,  and  At- 
lanta arrival  is  scheduled  for  11  a.m., 
with  immediate  transfer  to  the  beautiful 
and  unusual  REGENCY  HYATT  HOUSE 
on  Peachtree  Street.  After  checking 
into  the  hotel,  there  will  be  sufficient 


time  for  a  luncheon  snack.  Game  tickets 
will  be  distributed,  and  the  group  will 
depart  from  the  Hyatt  House  at  1  p.m. 
for  the  2  p.m.  football  game  with  re- 
served seats  for  the  BC  Alumni.    Im- 
mediately after  the  game,  the  group 
will  return  for  a  Boston  College  Alumni 
victory  open  bar  cocktail  party  at  6:30 
p.m.  That  evening  you  will  have  time 
for  dinner  and  nightclub  entertainment 
on  your  own  in  Atlanta  and/or  a  short 
trip  to  "Underground  Atlanta." 

On  Sunday,  we  will  have  a  mid-morn- 
ing celebration  of  Mass  and  time  for 
late  brunch  before  noontime  checkout. 
The  group  will  then  proceed  on  a  tour 
of  "Underground  Atlanta"  -  Atlanta  as 
it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  its 
original  setting;  Haynes  Manor,  King's 
Tomb,  the  Atlanta  Swan  House,  and  the 
Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  tour,  the  group 
will  proceed  directly  to  the  airport  for 
departure  for  Boston.   Cocktails  and 
dinner  will  be  served  on  the  flight  with 
an  early  evening  arrival  in  Boston. 

The  cost  of  this  exceptional  tour  is 
$349  per  person  based  on  double  occu- 
pancy; $329  for  triple,  and  $449  for 
single  accommodations.   The  Tour 
includes:  roundtrip  air  transportation 
Boston-Bermuda-Atlanta-Boston,  air 
transportation  tax,  U.S.  departure  tax, 
four  nights  at  the  Princess  Hotel,  one 
night  at  the  Regency  Hyatt  House, 
breakfasts  and  dinners  in  Bermuda, 
gratuities  for  maids,  porterage,  waiters, 
hotel  taxes  in  Atlanta,  football  game 
ticket,  sightseeing  as  shown,  all  trans- 
fers, Bermuda  departure  tax,  cocktail 
parties.   Items  not  included  in  the  tour 
are:  telephone  calls,  laundry,  room 
service  or  items  not  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary.  A  deposit  of  $50  per  person 
is  required  with  reservations,  and  early 
reservations  are  strongly  advised,  since 
this  tour  is  sure  to  fill  up  quickly.  Please 
note  that  all  plane  seats  will  be  assigned 
on  a  first-come  first-served  basis.  Also 
note  that  in  making  multiple  reserva- 
tions you  must  include  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  members  of  your  party. 

Complete  the  reservation  form  on 
page  33  and  send  it  along  with  your 
deposit  check  made  payable  to  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association, 
Georgia  Tech  Tour,  74  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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Alumni  Notes 


1920 
Bob    Brawley's   condition    is   about    the 
same.  .  .  .  Gerard  Cleary,  former  noted 
teacher  at  Boston  Latin,  passed  away  March 
10.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended 
to  Paul  &  Eleanor  Cleary  .  .  .  Received  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Neil  O'Connor. 
Neil's  son,  a  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
is  air  attache  in  Singapore.    That  city  is 
famous  and  notorious  for  having  a  con- 
glomeration of  various  characters  dwelling 
within  its  borders.  If  any  of  the  Forty  Thieves 
are  there,  I  am  sure  that  protocol  suggests 
that  you  pay  a  visit  to  Col.  O'Connor.   Dr. 
Neil  plans  to  leave  from  New  York  July  21 
on  his  way  to  South  Africa.    The  winter 
sports  missed  in  Georgia  can  be  enjoyed 
in  South  Africa.  Maybe  he  will  find  Barney 
Fox  there.  The  doctor's  winter  address  in 
the  U.S.  is  Dr.  Cornelius  O'Connor,  Royal 
Manor,  Apt.  13B,  3900  Memorial  Dr.,  De- 
catur, Ga.  30030.  Tel.  284-4915 Mr. 

&  Mrs.  Frank  Earls,  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
have  arrived  at  their  new  home  in  Florida. 
They  are  very  busy  now  arranging  things  in 
Yankee  style.  However,  a  sincere  welcome 
awaits  any  member  of  the  class  who  is  visit- 
ing in  that  part  of  orange  land.   Frank's  new 
home  is  located  at  464  Habiseus  Rd.,  Punta 
Giorda,  Fla.  33950  ..  .Arthur  "Dutch"  Grimm 
is  spending  the  winter  at  3240  N.E.  15th  St., 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.   He  extends  an  invi- 
tation to  the  members  of  the  Class  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  that  well-known  part  of  Florida. 
)eff  Conway  has  returned  from  a  12-day 
check-up  at  the  Veteran's  Hospital  in  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.   They  thought  he  had  a 
BEZOAR  in  his  stomach  but  in  the  next 
round  of  X-Rays  it  has  disappeared.    It  is 
defined  as  any  indigestible  mass  of  fibrous 
substance  in  the  stomach.  At  any  rate,  Jeff 
and  the  bezoar  have  parted.  Jeff  says  that 
in  Claremont,  N.H.,  there  are  only  two 
seasons  4th  of  July  and  winter . .  .  Joe  Moran 
has  suggested  a  new  name  for  our  Alma 
Mater- "Boston     College     University." 
With  B.U.  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Avenue 
and  B.C.U.  on  the  Heights  of  the  same 
avenue,  there  would  be  some  confusion  in 
the  sport  pages  of  our  three  Boston  Papers. 
Recently  one  of  them  had  a  picture  of  our 
famous  Snooks  Kelley  with  the  caption 
"Veteran  B.  U.  Hockey  coach."  Paul  Troy 
desired  to  retire  from  his  position  of  City 
Solicitor  for  the  City  of  Melrose,  but  the 


mayor  asked  him  to  remain  for  awhile. 
Paul  is  class  solicitor  for  the  Forty  Thieves 
and  refuses  to  give  up  the  position.  .  .  . 
We  Miss  You  Bob!  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Bob  Pyne,  29  Presley  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
02148. 


1921 
Joe  Cusick,  Gene  O'Neil,  Hugh  O'Regan, 
Mark  Russo  and  Judge  Sullivan  attended 
the  Laetare  Sunday  exercises.  Your  cor- 
respondent was  unavoidably  absent  for  the 
first  time  since   their   inauguration.   .   .   . 
Judge  John  Sullivan  spent  his  regular  winter 
vacation  in  Florida.  .  .  .  Your  correspon- 
dent's sources  of  information  for  class  notes 
are  drying  up  for  obvious  reasons.   I  shall 
appreciate  information  for  notes  from  our 
classmates.  .  .  .    Class  correspondent  is 
Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney,  86  Mass  Hill  Rd., 
lamaica  Plain,  Mass.  02130. 


1922 
Msgr.  James  Doyle,  assisted  by  his  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Treasurer  William  Canty, 
is  making  our  50th  anniversary  very  happy. 
Our  50th  is  well  under  way  and  will  begin 
with  an  anniversary  Mass  which  will  be  con- 
celebrated  by  our  Bishop  Thomas  Riley, 
assisted  by  Msgr.  Doyle,  Scully,  Sherlock, 
McMahan,  Long  and  other  priests  from  '22. 
It  will  be  held  at  St.  Ignatius  on  invitation 
of  classmate,  Fr.  Thomas  Herlihy,  S.J.   Class 
reception  and  dinner  will  be  held  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  Doyle,  widow  of  the 
famous  Dyker,  brother  of  our  president. 
The  class  will  attend  many  other  features  of 
the  Alumni  weekend.  The  first  meeting  will 
be  the  reception  to  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Eagles  on  May  30,  which  almost  all  class- 
mates attended,  and  several  who  have  not 
been  seen  for  years  returned  to  Alma  Mater 
on  that  festive  occasion.  .  .  .  still  among  the 
living  are  55  members  of  the  class  of  138 
who  graduated  on  '22.    We  are  sorry  to 
report  the  passing  of  one  more  of  our  mem- 
bers, Leonard  Dolan,  who  died  recently 
after  a  long  illness.  Class  correspondent  is 
Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk  St.,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  02132. 


1926 
We  regret  reporting  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry 
Groden,  in  February;  we'll  always  remember 
his  skill  on  the  ice.  He  was  a  fine  surgeon 
and  a  loyal  classmate.  Fr.  Jim  Monks,  S.J., 
is  now  retired  from  BC.   He  had  a  slight 
heart  attack  last  August  in  Cohasset  after 
teaching  in  the  seminary  at  Kingston  Ja- 
maica for  a  year.  Jim  is  back  in  Jamaica  at 
Our  Lady's  Church,  near  Ocho  Rios;  if  you 
travel  there,  look  him  up  .  .  .  Ray  Scott 
dropped  a  line  or  two,  as  I  wish  more  of 
you  would.  Ray  met  Msgr.  Matt  Stapleton 
and  Bob  Daley  recently  and  reports  them 
Iwell.  We  recently  got  word  that  Joe  Cotter 


died,  after  a  long  illness.   Gosh,  I  remembe 
him  at  shortstop  at  BC  High!    And  Ray  tells 
me  that  Dan  Sheehan  lost  his  brother,  Joe 
in  March.    Scotty  also  reported  that  he 
visited  Fr.  Joe  Brennan  of  St.  Anthony's  in 
Cohasset.    Joe  is  in  good  health  but  re- 
cently lost  his  sister,  a  nun  for  50  years.  Wc 
hate  to  report  deaths,  but  we  know  you'll 
understand.   Let's  get  on  to  more  cheerful 
items  .  .  .  The  last  of  Johnny  Dooley's  fine 
family,  pretty  Janice,  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Dan  Zailskas,  BC  athlete  and 
grad,  working  for  his  master's  in  public 
administration  at  Hartford.  What  a  cheer- 
leader she  was!    They  marry  in  July.  That'll 
be  eight  BC  degrees  in  John's  family.  John 
is  recuperating  from  a  Carney  operation, 
and  doing  well.    Probably  something  to 
improve  his  golf.   Al  Zirpolo  just  returned 
from  California;  he  lost  two  brothers  last 
summer,   within   two  weeks,  which  was 
rough.  .  .  .  We  hope  to  see  some  of  the 
crowd  at  our  50th  BC  High  celebration. 
Peter  McDermott  has  retired  from  Employ- 
ment Security  of  Mass.  and  Ray  Scott  also 
has  retired.    Our  new  Cape  neighbors, 
Doc  and  Estelle  Gorman,  join  us  this  week.    !° 
Maiden  Will  Sullivan  had  a  heart  jolt  re- 
cently but  is  recovering;  he's  retired  as  a 
principal.  .  .  .    Rose  and  I  took  a  shot  at 
Florida  for  a  month,  with  a  week  in  St. 
Thomas.   Visited  our  newest  grandchild, 
Erin,  on  the  way  home;  daughter  of  son 
John  and  Ellen.   Erin  joins  grandson  Chris 
to  make      13  for  us.  .  .  .  Anyone  else  play 
ing   the   Alumni    Golf   Tournament?   .    . 
Class  correspondent  is  Bill  Cunningham, 
2  Captain  Percival  Rd.,  South  Yarmouth, 
Mass.  02664. 
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1928 
Ray  Connolly,  Jim  Curran,  Jack  Doherty, 
Maurice  Downey,  Charlie  Driscoll,  Dan 
Driscoll,  Jim   Duffy,  Tom   Gemelli,  John 
"Smokey"   Kelleher,   Mai   McLoud,   Herb 
Stokinger  all  attended  the  monster  testi- 
monial dinner  given  for  our  own  "Snooks" 
Kelley  upon  his  retirement  as  BC  hockey 
coach  after  winning  an  unprecedented  501 
games.  They,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
class,  wish  "Snooks"  a  healthy  and  happy 
retirement.  .  .  .   Dr.  Joe  McCarthy,  dean  of 
all  the  doctors  in  Central  New  Hampshire, 
is  back  home  again  having  recovered  from 
an  illness  which  required  a  month's  stay 
in  a  Boston  hospital.  .  .  .   Jack  Doherty, 
always  a  willing  worker  in  BC  projects,  spen 
many  evenings  this  winter  calling  class- 
mates in  relation  to  the  Loyalty  Fund.  .  . 
Ed  Becherer  couldn't  endure  full  retiremen 
so  he  is  back  handling  real  estate  trans- 
actions in  the  Newton  area.  .  .  .  Wallace 
Carroll  divides  his  time  between  Chicago 
and  Palm  Beach.    I  missed  him  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Windy  City  but  have  been  in- 
formed that  all  is  well  in  the  Carroll  house- 
hold. .  .  .  John  Kelly,  the  former  track  star 
and  retired  government  official,  has  es- 
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tablished  his  permanent  residence  in  South 
Yarmouth  almost  adjoining  the  Blue  Rock 
|Colf  Course.  .  .  .  C.  Roy  MacDonald  is  still 
living  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  is  a 
former  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. .  .  .  |ohn  Morrill,  according  to  a  re- 
port that  reached  me,  has  retired  as  general 
manager  of  the  Harvard  Coop.  .  .  .  Gene 
Plociennik  is  now  fully  recovered  from  the 
operation  he  underwent  in  mid-winter.  .  .  . 
Ray   Connolly   and    Margaret    spent    the 
month  of  February  in  Florida.  He  visited 
Larry  Shea  and  his  wife  who  are  now  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  Sunshine  State.  .  .  . 
Next  year  is  an  anniversary  year  of  our  class. 
Any  and  all  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should 
be  celebrated  will  be  most  welcome.  Send 
them  along.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is 
Maurice  ].  Downey,  15  Dell  Avenue,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.  021.56. 


1929 

iTerry    Cavenaugh,    )im    Dean,    Charlie 
Croack,  Roger  Regan,  Pat  Hurley's  wife 
Dorothy,  Fr.  John  Fitzgerald's  brother  Walter, 
and  Frank  Cadigan's  sister  all  have  gone  to 
their  rewards.   Please  remember  them  and 
their  families  in  your  prayers.  .  .  .   Bill  Miller 
{has    retired    as    assistant    superintendent 
from  the  Boston  schools.  .  .  .  Art  Hennessey 
(has  retired  from  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
I.  .   Ed  Bond  and  his  wife  will  reside  at  10722 
Peorea  Ave.,  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  after  April  15. 
.  .  .    lack  Kennedy  has  retired  to  Cape 
Cod.  .  .  .   Frank  Daly  also  retired  the  first 
of  the  year.   His  doctor  son  Frank,  is  a  ma- 
jjor  in  the  Air  Force.   Capt.  Henry  Kievenaar, 
Jr.  is  ROTC  professor  at  Westminister  Col- 
lege.  Lt.  Peter  K.,  an  Engineering  graduate 
of  Clarkson  C69)  will  soon  be  mustering 
out.    Henry  is  involved  in  real  estate.  .  .  . 
Russel  Cahoon,  M.D.,  is  a  liaison  officer  of 
Lederle  Labs  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration.   He  sends  greetings  to  you  all.  .  .  . 
Harry  Chisholm's  golf  game  is  better  than 
ever.  .  .  .   Henry  Farrell  is  teaching  in  Mor- 
rissville,  Vt.  .  .  .   Louie  Fahey's  son  lames 
was  married  in  March.  .  .  .   Jim  Riley's  son 
Phil  soon  will  be  teaching  at  West  Point. 
.  .  .  John  Cronin  retired  as  of  Jan.  1  and  was 
called   back   into  harness  on   March  1, 
traveling  Maine  to  Florida.  .  .  .   Phil  Rynn 
is  all  set  up  as  a  certified  gemologist  at  135 
Bass  Point  Rd.,  Nahant.  .  .  .  Charlie  Bowser, 
jjr.  has  his  law  office  at  28  State  St.,  523-6250, 
and  would  love  to  see  any  of  you.  .  .  . 
ml  Jim  Regan's  daughter  Sister  Anne  Regan  is 
at  St.  Kevin's,  Dorchester.  Jim  is  a  stock 
broker  with  F.  L.  Putnam.  ...   Ed  Glynn  is 
still  teaching  Latin  and  business  at  Law- 
rence High.  .  .  .  Joe  Tondorf  is  teaching  in 
Hingham.   His  daughter  Mary  is  a  junior  at 
Wellesley.  .  .  .   Frank  Voss  dislocated  his 
shoulder  skating.  .  .  .   John  Landrigan's  son 
Lawrence  is  a  BC  sophomore.  .  .  .   Bill  Ryan's 
youngest,  "Billy,"  is  in  first  grade.   Bill  is 
Counsel  for  the  National  Passenger  Safety 
Committee  for  Institute  of  Rapid  Transit.  .  .  . 


'29  turned  out  strong  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
munion breakfast.  .  .  .   Rev.  Mark  Coakley 
retired  and  is  residing  at  St.  Patrick's  rec- 
tory, Cambridge.  .  .  .   Rev.  Thomas  Sullivan, 
O.M.I.,  Lowell  (first  editor  of  the  "Oblate 
World")  is  stationed  at  the  Oblate  House, 
Newburgh,  N.Y.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent 
is  Leo  Shea,  11  Orient  Place,  Melrose,  Mass. 


1930 

William  |.  Koen  is  housing  coordinator, 
department  of  housing  &  urban  develop- 
ment at  Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  .  .  . 
John  Hurley  visited  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  with 
the  Boston  Bosox  Club  in  March  to  see  the 
Red  Sox  in  spring  training  .  .  .  Lawrence 
Carew  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  retired  as 
comptroller  of  General  Foods,  Gaines  Dog 
Food  Division  .  .  .  Paul  Mahony,  sales  mana- 
ger of  Perkins,  Goodwin  paper  merchants 
in  New  York  City,  reports  his  son,  Paul,  Jr. 
is  raising  a  family  of  three  children  in  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  is  an  ink  salesman  for 
Inmont  Corp.   Daughter  Sheila  is  assistant 
Corporations  Counsel  for  New  York  City, 
where  she  is  an  expert  on  cable  TV.  Son 
Robert  is  pursuing  his  doctorate  at  Trinity 
College  in  Dublin  .  .  .   Paddy  Greedon  and 
the  late  Larry  Pete  Sanford  have  been  in- 
ducted into  the  Boston  College  Varsity  Club 
Hall  of  Fame.  .  .  .   Dr.  James  Devine  of  17 
Arlington  Rd.,  Woburn,  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  after  open  heart  surgery.   Dr. 
Joseph  Cotter  and  John  Haverty  attended 
the  Boston  opera  on  April  24th.  .  .  .  The 
sympathy  of  his  classmates  is  extended 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Arthur  Cestaro, 
who  died  a  year  ago  last  December.  We  just 
learned  about  it  in  March  when  we  talked 
with  his  wife  on  the  Boston  College  Annual 
Fund  Telethon  Drive,  represented  by  lohn 
Hulrey,  John  Haverty  and  John  Dwyer.  .  .  . 
Class   correspondent    is   John    F.    Dwyer. 
165  Blue  Hills  Pkwy.,  Milton,  Mas,. 


1931 
Bart  Welch  has  been  with  Waltham  Fire 
Alarm  for  20  years.  He  and  his  wife  Mary 
stay  part  of  the  NOW  generation  through 
their  four  girls:  Peggotty,  a  sister  of  Notre 
Dame  at  St.  Mary's  in  Cambridge;  E.  Joanne 
Mente(B.C.  '58),  mother  of  five  Coricordians; 
Ann   Purcess,  R.N.   (B.C.   '68),  a  Waltham 
visiting  nurse;  and  Jane  (Emmanuel  '69), 
a  social  worker  in  Springfield.  Our  thanks 
to  Sr.  Margaret  for  sending  us  these  notes 
about  Bart.  .  .  .  The  Ted  Casses  and  Tom 
Crosbys  spent  a  holiday  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  where  they  greeted  classmates,  Dr. 
Frank  West  and  Ralph  Cochrane.  .  .  .  John 
Mullaney  and  his  son  were  able  to  attend 
Laetare  Sunday  ceremonies  this  year,  as 
were  Ted  and  Evelyn  Cass,  Tommy  Meagher, 
Tom  Crosby  and  guests  Paul  and  Edith 
Eaton,  Katherine  McDonnell  (G  31),  and 
Dick  Fitzpatrick.   Eddie  Aaron,  now  retired, 
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spent  the  winter  months  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
John  Barry  has  just  retired  from  Pan-Am. 
Last  we  heard,  he  was  travelling  in  California. 
Kay  McDonnell  is  vice  president  of  Massa- 
chusetts   Retired    Teachers    Association, 
South  Middlesex  chapter.  .  .  .   (lass  cor- 
respondent   is    Richard    H.    Fitzpatrick, 
15  Hathway  Rd.,  Lexington,  Mass.  02173. 


1932 

John  Connor,  Class  Secretary-Treasurer  is 
convalescing  at  home  following  a  successful 
second  operation  on  his  hip  ...   Lt.  Col. 
Hernon  has  plans  and  schedule  of  events 
for  40th  Anniversary-  a  Seminar-  "What 
Boston  College  has  done  for  my  life"  among 
classmates  will  be  held  Friday,  lune  2  at 
8  p.m.  .  .  .   Peter  Contardo,  a  recent  partici- 
pant at  American  Management  Association 
Conference  in  Chicago.   Pete  is  a  safety 
engineering  consultant  -  looking  forward 
to  our  anniversary,  June  2  .  .  .  Joseph  Devine 
teaching  evenings  at  Boston  College  Grad- 
uate School.    We   enjoyed   talking  with 
Mrs.  Devine  during  the  Annual  Fund  Drive 
.  .  .   Dr.  Thomas  Feeney  a  medical  consul- 
tant at  Connecticut  General,  living  in  West 
Hartford,  always  responsive  to  Fund  appeal 
-  loyal,  capable,  pleasant  Tom  -  hope  you 
will  be  here  on  June  2.  .  .  .   F.  Alvin  Ricci, 
Bill  Bennett,  Ed.  Hurley,  Gerry  Kelly,  Ed 
Gallagher  and  family  seen  at  hockey  coach 
Kelley's  testimonial  in  McHugh  Forum  .  .  . 
Bill  Griffin,  former  FBI  Agent,  and  Gerry 
Hern,  V.P.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  caught 
up  with  each  other  recently  .  .  .  |im  Heggie, 
active  fund  solicitor,  Fred  Meire,  Chairman 
Col.  Joseph  Hernon,  Emil  "Jake"  Roman- 
owsky,    Ed    Gallagher,    attended    Alumni 
Weekend  Committee  meeting  with  con- 
genial and  talented  directors  of  the  Allumni 
Association  -  John  Wissler,  )im  McGahay 
and  Susa"  Antell  ...   Dr.  Bill  Egan,  attended 
Alumni    Communion    Breakfast    Mass, 
Laetare  Sunday.  Classmates  of  '32  always 
ask  for  the  popular,  successful  Bill  .  .  . 
During  the  past  five  years,  the  following 
members  of  our  35th  Anniversary  Com- 
mittee have  died  -  Felix  Albano,  Bill  Can- 
non, Clif  Cashen,  Dan  Cotter,  Ed  Dens- 
more,  George  Burke,  Harry  Downes,  Fr. 
Frank  Finnegan,  Dr.  George  Morris,  Tom 
Crane.   Requiescant  in  pacem  .  .  .   Rev. 
Jeremiah    Collins    observed    recently   ac- 
companied by  a  distinguished  mayor  of  a 
metropolitan  city.   George,  try  to  be  with 
us  on  June  2  .  .  .  Joseph  Hernon  has  per- 
formed nobly  as  chairman  of  40th  Cnuf  said) 
Anniversary  Committee.   Only  a  few  more 
anniversaries  available  according  to  reli- 
able mortality  tables  -  why  not  be  with  us 
and  share  the  delight  of  past  assocations. 
When  we  learn  of  each  other'  experiences 
since  June  1932,  we  could  well  be  en- 
couraged, inspired,  refreshed  and  grateful. 
All  of  us  are  dependent  on  one  another. 
"Carpe  Diem."  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
be  at  reunion.  Ad  Maiorem  Dei  Gloriam.  .  . . 
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Class  correspondent  is  Edward  Gallagher, 
120  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 


1937 
Our  class  had  a  most  successful  reunion  on 
March  11,  1972,  at  the  Marriott  Motel  in 
Newton.  Cochairmen  Tom  Saint  and  Delia 
Bonner  and  their  committee  did  an  excel- 
lent job  in  their  planning  and  everyone 
who  attended  had  a  wonderful  time.  So 
hats  off  to  Tom  &  Delia.    There  were  73 
persons  present.   Lack  of  space  prevents  me 
from  mentioning  all  the  couples,  but  many 
from  outside  Massachusetts  attended.   In 
a  brief  talk,  Tom  set  the  tone  of  the  affair 
when  he  mentioned  that  judging  from  our 
appearance,  fate  had  been  kind  to  us  and 
that  credit  should  be  due  to  our  very  youth- 
ful looking  escorts  .  .  .   Dr.  Fred  Ford  was 
responsible  for  the  terrific  band  he  ob- 
tained for  us  and  the  classmates  really 
danced  all  night ...  Of  course,  Fred  couldn't 
resist  playing  the  drums  and  he  really  put 
on  quite  a  show.  Dancing  honors  went  to 
Joe  Murray  and  Mary  Dominick.    Since 
this  was  the  eve  of  Laetare  Sunday,  only 
Ed  Phillips  and  Jim  Nolan  were  able  to  get 
up  on  time  to  represent  the  Class  at  Laetare 
Sunday  at  BC  .  .  .   A  special  flyer  will  be 
mailed  to  a  few  of  the  classmates  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  spend  the  weekend  of 
May  19,  20  &  21  down  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 
The  Harbor  View  Motel  has  been  reserved 
and  Jim  Kenney  promises  that  all  who  attend 
will   have  a  good  time.    Bill   Doherty  is 
chairman  of  this  weekend.  .  .  .  For  all  class- 
mates, especially  those  from  out-of-state, 
the  Alumni  has  prepared  many  activities 
for  Alumni  Weekend,  June  2-4.  A  brochure 
will  be  mailed  to  all  soon.  Thus  far,  we 
expect  the  Joe  Walshs,  Ed  Harts,  the  Fer- 
denzis,  Fr.  Myer  Tobey,  Joe  Richards  and 
the  Ben  Bines'  to  attend  this  weekend. 
.  .  .  Can  we  add  more  to  this  list?  .  .  .  Our 
Anniversary  issue  of  the  Chronicle  is  being 
printed.   I  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  Alumni 
Weekend.  However,  I  am  still  being  sent 
notes  and  pictures  that  were  called  for 
long  ago,  but  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
I  already  have  about  30  pages  of  pictures 
and  interesting  items.  .  .   Please  read  the 
Alumni  Brochure  carefully  as  our  class  will 
have  special  activities  scheduled  for  Alumni 
Weekend  to  climax  our  celebration  o'  this 
important  anniversary  .  .  .  Space  for  class 
correspondence  is  limited,  but  please  con- 
tinue to  send  me  items  of  interest.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Angelo  A.  DiMattia,  82 
Pertshire  Rd.,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135. 


1938 

Most  of  our  regulars  turned  out  for  the 
Class  Dinner  March  29.   Present  at  the  din- 
ner were  Frank  Ryan,  Bill  Pryor,  Rev.  John 
McLaughlin,  who  celebrated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  on  April  30th 


at  St.   Patrick's  Church,  Cambridge,  Jim 
Regan,  winner  of  the  bottle  of  Scotch,  Joe 
Hartigan,   John    P.   Castelli,  Jim    Dailey, 
planning  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico,  Frank  Cos- 
tello,  Paul  Farrell,  Robert  Power,  Jim  Mc- 
Carthy, Tom  True,  Bill   Bergen,  Dr.  Dick 
Stanton,  Paul  Donaher,  Pete  Kirslis,  Jacob 
Gasman,  Al  Connelly,  Dick  Canavan,  Frank 
Hunt,  John  Mannix,  Joe  Powers,  Ed  Corrigan, 
Frank    Finnegan,   John    Dromey,   Charlie 
O'Hara,  who  won  the  captain's  chair  and 
Paul  Mulkern.  Also,  two  whom  we  hadn't 
seen  for  some  time  -  Gene  Soles,  down 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  John  Gaven.  .  .  . 
Our  sympathy  to  Ed  Supple,  Hank  Chiarini 
and  Bill  Prior,  who  lost  their  mothers  re- 
cently .  .  .  The  Ralph  Luises  met  Msgr.  Mimi 
Pitaro  on  a  cruise  to  Italy.   While  in  Boston, 
Fr.  Dennis  Brady  stayed  at  Msgr.  Bob  Mur- 
ray's rectory  before  returning  from  Jamaica 
and  headed  for  Freeport  in  May  .  .  .  The 
Class  of  1937  has  invited  us  to  join  with 
them  in  celebrating  their  35th  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  over  May  19-20-21  weekend.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Thomas  F.  True,  Jr., 
37  Pomfret  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132. 


1941 
Bishop  Joseph  Maguire,  B.C.  '41,  is  most 
grateful    for   the    wonderful    testimonial 
tended  him  by  the  class  at  Alumni  Hall  on 
April  6  under  the  chairmanship  of  Nick 
Sottile  and   his  committee.   .   .  .    Charlie 
O'Rourke,  the  first  Boston  College  football 
player  elected  to  the  National  Football 
Foundation's  Hall  of  Fame,  was  the  honored 
guest  on  April  17  at  Dorchester's  Florian 
Hall  where  500  friends  gathered  in  tribute. 
.  .  .   John  Colahan,  president  of  Newman 
Preparatory  School,  is  to  be  commended 
for  rounding  up  a  representative  group 
from  the  class  for  the  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
munion Breakfast.  .  .  .   Bill  Maguire  served 
as  class  chairman  for  the  "Snooks"  Kelley 
banquet  and  provided  the  best  table  lo- 
cation  in  McHugh  Forum.    Our  thanks, 
Bill!  .  .  .   Bob  Sliney  and  his  committee  rate 
the  applause  of  the  class  for  their  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Alumni  Development  Fund 
during  the  recent  BC  Telethon  at  Philo- 
matheia  Hall.  .  .  .   Msgr.  George  Kerr  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  chaplain  of  the  Boston 
Press  Photographers'  Association.  .  .  .   Phil 
Malloy  has  been  hospitalized.   Best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  recovery,  Phil!   .  .  .    Lenny 
Frisoli's  security  agency  is  the  "watchdog" 
for  Suffolk  Downs.  .  .  .    Tom  Calligan's 
father,  a  former  Watertown  official,  passed 
away  recently.  The  sympathy  of  the  class 
is  extended  to  you,  Tom.  .  .  .   Dr.  George 
McManama's  son  Bob  was  named  to  the 
first  team  of  the  All-Ivy  League  hockey 
squad.  .  .  .  Arthur  Jones  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  his  son  "Mike"  was  voted  "scholar- 
athlete"  of  the  year  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  Mike  plans  to  study  for  his 
master's  in  oceanography  at  Rhode  Island 
State;  Arthur's  daughter  Ruthie  is  studying 
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for  her  master's  in  public  health.  .  .  .   One 
of  the  nicest  things  that  has  happened  to 
our  class  is  the  appearance  of  some  new 
faces  at  recent  class  affairs.  Class  corres- 
pondent is  Edward  J.  Burke,  20  Ravenswood 
Road,  Waltham,  Mass.  021 54. 


1942 
Our   30th   Anniversary   started    off  quite 
dramatically.   I  am  pleased,  however,  to 
report  that  such  misunderstanding  as  may 
have  existed  has  been  settled  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Boston  College.  ...  A  committee 
has  been  formed  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  a  social  program  to  com- 
memorate this  milestone  in  our  lives. 
Much  of  the  program  will,  of  course,  co- 
incide with  the  plans  of  the  general  alumni. 
.  .  .  Suggestions  and  volunteers  are  much 
in  demand  and  most  welcome-  "many 
hands  make  light  work."    Interested  parties 
please  contact  Ed  McDonald  by  mail  at  14 
Brook  St.,  Brighton,  or  by  phone  at  254-6751. 
.  .  .  On  Feb.  12  the  social  program  received 
an  excellent  send-off  as  Joe  and  Clara  Mar- 
cantonio  again  hosted  the  Wine  Tasting 
Party  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Tom  Lane  on 
his  reelection  to  the  Canton  School  Com- 
mittee.  I  can  unhesitantly  say  that  the  Can- 
tonese children  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
Tom  as  a  school  committeeman.  Past  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  his  energy  knows 
no  limits  when  it  is  being  expended  for  the 
welfare  of  children.  Again  Tom,  congratu- 
lations. .  .  .    Paul  Maguire  continues  to 
reach  new  horizons  both  in  his  devotion  to 
Alma  mater  and  in  his  Chevrolet  dealership. 
He  is  a  true  example  of  the  motto  "Ever 
to  Excel."   Paul  was  recently  awarded  a  trip 
to  Rome  because,  in  the  opinion  of  Chev- 
rolet, he  "excels."  .  .  .  The  Class  belatedly 
extends  its  congratulations  to  John  "Snooks" 
Kelley,  our   retiring  hockey  coach.    His 
services  to  the  athletic  program  at  Boston 
College  will  never  be  forgotten  or  equalled. 
We  wish  his  successor  good  fortune.  .  .  . 
Belated  congratulations  also  to  our  newly 
appointed   Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
David  Lucey.   I  am  certain  he  will  bring 
added  prestige  to  the  office.  Men  of  David's 
calibre  are  not  often  found.  .  .  .  The  class 
would  be  most  remiss  in  not  extending 
congratulations  belatedly  or  otherwise,  to 
Joe  Maguire  on  his  recent  elevation  to 
Bishop.  .  .  .  Your  correspondent  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  spending  a  delightful 
evening  at  the  Ralph  Powers'.  Mrs.  Powers 
makes  the  nicest  martinis.  Also  present 
were  Jimmy  Boudreau,  Dave  White  and 
_  Wally  Boudreau.  .  .  .  Charlie  Capraro  was 
recently  seen  at  the  Mayflower  Coffee  Shop 
in  Boston.    He  promises  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  Class  activities  this  year. . . . 
Paul  O'Hara  is  still  guiding  the  destinies 
of  criminal  defendants  as  a  Probation  Of- 
ficer at  the  Dorchester  District  Court.  .  .  . 
Bob  Muse's  reputation  as  a  criminal  defense 
counsel  is  greatly  enhanced  every  time  he 
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appears  in  Court.    Bob's  one  fault,  if  it 
may  be  so  classified,  is  his  overzealous  de- 
sire to  protect  his  clients'  interests  so  that 
he  often  works  himself  to  a  point  of  near 
exhaustion.  .  .  .  Taxpayers  and  attorneys 
who  appear  at  the  Appellate  Tax  Board  can 
always  depend  on  limmy  Boudreau  for  ex- 
pert guidance  and  assistance.  .  .  .   Finally, 
a  memorial  Mass  for  deceased  classmates 
has  been  tentatively  scheduled  for  early 
September  -  hopefully  the  Sunday  after 
Labor  Day.    It  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
if  the  family  of  any  deceased  classmate 
would  forward  to  me,  Ernest  J.  Handy,  215 
La  Grange  St.,  West  Roxbury,  the  date  of 
decedent's  death,  plus  a  list,  to  include 
addresses,  of  family  members  and  friends 
to  whom  notice  should  be  sent.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  venture  depends 
entirely   on   the   cooperation    received: 
More  on  this,  via  mail,  in  the  near  future, 
again  depending  on  the  cooperation  re- 
ceived. 


1943 
Among  the  former  hockey  players  seen  at 
the  "Snooks"  Kelley  dinner  were  Wally 
Boudreau,  Alex  Skene,  Nick  Flynn  and 
Larry  Babine,  and  making  one  of  the  many 
presentations  to  Snooks  was  Sam  Loscocco 
as  Chairman  of  BC's  Board  of  Directors.  .  .  . 
Other  classmates  spotted  at  the  affair  were 
Dick    Schoenfeld,    Tom    Kennedy,    Jim 
Crimes,  Jim  Connolly,  Tom  Murray  and  Jim 
Harvey,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
FBI  to  enter  private  security  business.  .  .  . 
Condolences  of  the  class  are  extended  to 
Tom  Meagher  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  March,  to  Wally  Boudreau  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  April  and  to  Tom  Murray  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  April.  .  .  .   Dr. 
Al  Donovan  hit  the  news  recently.   It  seems 
as  though  he  may  be  without  a  roof  over 
his  head  at  the  summer  place  in  Winger- 
sheek,  since  his  neighbors  want  to  see  the 
ocean  -  so  Al  may  have  to  dig  down  and 
not  build  up.  .  .  .   Tom  Murray's  son  Rick 
(SOM  '68)  recently  was  sworn  in  as  an  at- 
torney in  Massachusetts. . . .  One  final  note: 
your  class  dues  for  71-72  are  now  payable 
($10);  send  your  check  (BC  43)  to  class 
correspondent  Tom  Murray,  14  Churchill 
Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132. 


1945 
We  had  an  interesting  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Sonesta  Hotel  in  Cambridge  recently. 
Bill  Hamrock  and  Jack  Curry  telephoned 
about  15  original  class  of  '45  Business  School 
residents  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
Henry  Lawlor  came  in  from  Holden,  Tom 
Seaver  from  Milford,  Fred  Leonard  from 
Wellesley,    Len    Paschinco   from    Boston, 
Charlie  Smith  from  Westwood,  Tom  Quinn 
from  Scituate.  Al  Tierney  had  to  cancel  at 


the  last  minute.   Bill  Hamrock  is  living  in 
Sturbridge  and  Jack  Curry  in  Winchester. 
Fr.  McEwen  joined  us  and  we  not  only  had 
the  first  get-together  of  this  type  in  25 
years  but  came  away  with  a  much  closer 
understanding  of  various  business  and  con- 
sumer problems.   Everyone  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  contributed  .  .  .  We  are  thankful 
to  Bill  Hamrock  for  "instigating"  this  type 
of  meeting  and  plan  on  doing  this  a  couple 
of  times  a  year.  We  will  try  and  reach  more 
people  next  time.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  John  V.  Curry,  17  Taft  Drive,  Winchester, 
MA. 


1948 
Our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Howard  D.  Chisholm.   "Moe,"  on  the 
Orange  Bowl  squad  as  a  sophomore,  be- 
fore WW  II,  less  than  average  weight,  and 
yet  he  had  the  biggest  heart  of  anyone  on 

the  squad.    R.I.I' Thanks  to  the  usual 

faithful  group  who  Telethoned  for  Annual 
Fund.   Did  you  give  something;"  ...  It  has 
been  some  time  since  '48  class  notes. 
Send  news.  Our  25th  in  1973.   If  you  don't 
feel  you  belong  to  '48,  look  at  the  date  on 
your  diploma  and  feel  young  at  heart.  .  .  . 
Telethon  callers:  Bill  Curley  led  all,  with 
help  from  Bill  Oliver,  Paul  Ryan,  Rev.  Angelo 
Loscoco,  Frank  Rogers,  Gene  Nash,  Joe 
Harrington,  Ed  King,  and  Paul  Morin.   Paul's 
son  John  and  my  son  Dennis  are  members 
of  the  class  of '72.   Frank  Dunne  has  a 
daughter,  a  junior,  and  Bob  Redding  has  a 
son,  a  sophomore,  and  a  daughter  a  fresh- 
man. Anybody  else?  .  .  .  John  Callahan 
leads  class  with  15  children;  Dick  Kirby  has 
10  and  Bill  Lawlor  only  nine.  .  .  .  Dave  Wil- 
liams is  with  Mass.  DPW;  Charlie  McCuerty, 
Boston  wool  broker;  Frank  Donelon,  Deer- 
ing-Milliken,  NYC;  Frank  Rogers,  manager 
Manpower,  Boston  office;  Harry  Backer, 
space  group,  Raytheon;  John  Sullivan, 
director  Tops  Cum  Co.;  George  Waters 
with  Ludlow  Corp.,  Needham;  Arthur 
Dorsey,  Albany  N.Y.,  with  Dorsey  Millwork 
Co.;  John  Nee  Counsel  for  Boston  and 
Maine;  Walter  Avery  with  Plymouth  Rubber; 
Cornelius  Sullivan  with  Travelers  Insurance; 
Warren  Watson,  Director  of  Libraries,  City 
of  Quincy  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  V. 
Paul  Riordan,  40  Hillcrest  Place,  West- 
wood,  Mass.  02090. 


1949 
During  the  recent  Alumni  telethon,  it  was 
good  talking  to  a  number  of  alumni:  Joe 
Loughnane,  teaching  at  the  Washington 
Irving  Jr.  High  in  Roslindale;  Frank  Brawley, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  Research 
Materials  Division;  Leo  McGillicuddy,  with 
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the  F.B.I.,  living  in  Ridgewood,  N.J.;  LeRoy 
Doane,  Manufacturing  Representative,  with 
7  children,  living  in  Beverly;  Arthur  Lewis, 
living  in  Sudbury,  with  6  children;  William 
Curtis,  City  of  Hartford  Public  Health  Dept., 
living  in  Manchester,  Conn.;  Francis  Cough- 
Ian,  consultant  engineer,  4  children,  of 
Larchmont,  N.Y.;  Garrett  Cullen,  from 
Needham,  a  patent  attorney  with  Reece 
Corp.  .  .  .  Hank  Barry  is  very  busy  teaching 
in  Newton,  manager  of  Crystal  Lake  during 
the  summer  and  recently  appointed  Newton 
Youth  Commissioner.   He  took  a  reprieve 
during  April  vacation  with  his  wife,  Jane,  to 
celebrate  their  20th  wedding  anniversary  on 
a  Carribbean  cruise.  ...  A  very  nice  note 
from  Congressman  Silvio  Conte  indicated 
he  reads  all  editions  of  Bridge  and  says  his 
son,  John  F.  X.  Conte,  will  graduate  from 
BC  this  spring  and  his  daughter  Cayle  re- 
cently married  John's  roommate,  Stephen 
Barsanti  of  Framingham.  Congressman 
Conte  is  proud  of  a  recent  award  as  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Mass.  Chapter  of  DUCKS 
UNLIMITED,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  migratory  waterfowl. 
Congratulations!  .  .  .  John  Cahill  has  been 
appointed  General  Sales  Manager  for  the 
R.  T.  French  Co.  John  joined  the  firm  in 
1950  and  has  climbed  steadily  up  the  ladder. 
.  .  .  The  23rd  annual  class  social  was  held 
April  21  at  Alumni  Hall  with  about  20 
couples  present.  All  enjoyed  the  buffet 
and  dancing.    It  was  particularly  good  to 
see  Frank  Daly,  and  Paul  McDermott,  both 
Stoughton  residents,  with  their  lovely 
wives.   Our  Alumni  Class  president,  Bill 
Cohan,  couldn't  make  it  as  he  took  his  wife 
Fran  and  their  eight  children  to  Florida  for 
the  April  vacation.   Thanks  to  Bill,  Paul 
Mitchell,  and  Jake  Emmons  for  their  con- 
tributions although  unable  to  attend.  .  .  . 
As  a  final  note,  if  anyone  is  passing  through 
Needham  Center,  be  sure  to  stop  in  and 
buy  a  pencil  or  pen  from  John  McQuillan 
who  is  now  in  the  stationary  business.   Our 
sincere  best  wishes,  John,  on  your  new 
endeavors.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John 
Prince,  64  Donnybrook  Rd.,  Brighton,  Mass. 
02135. 


1950 
Pam  Ellison,  oldest  of  Al  Ellison's  five  chil- 
dren, is  at  our  School  of  Education  '74  and 
plays  in  the  band.  The  Ellisons  live  in  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.  Al,  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  at 
Georgetown,  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Chemistry  &  Physics  Division,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  Durham,  N.C.  Wife 
Marilyn  teaches  high  school  algebra  .  .  . 
Mike  Ciccarelli's  older  daughter,  Paula,  has 
been  accepted  at  the  Heights  for  this  fall. 
She'll  be  an  A  &  S  student,  graduating  from 
Matignon  High  School,  Cambridge,  this 
June.  The  Ciccarelli  clan  lives  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  .  .  .  Brendan  O'Donnell  has  been  vice 
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president  and  general  manager  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation's  Canadian  sales 
company  for  the  past  four  years.   But  he 
recently  returned  his  residence  to  the  USA, 
with  a  new  portfolio;  vice  president-sales 
for  the  Corporation's  Harris-Seybold  divi- 
sion in  Cleveland.   He  now  directs  all  of 
the  division's  marketing,  sales  and  service 
in  the  USA.   After  the  Heights,  Brendan 
graduated  from  Harvard  Business  School 
and  the  Harris-lntertype  Executive  Develop- 
ment Program.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Michael  O.  Ciccarelli,  6  (  hadbourne 
Road,  Lexington,  MA  02173. 


1952 

Our  20th  Anniversary  Dinner  held  at  the 
Officers  Club  on  Summer  Street  April  21 
was  a  great  success!   The  attendance  was 
more  than  200.  The  roast  beef  dinner  and 
the  music  was  excellent  and  a  sincere  vote 
of  thanks  is  due  to  the  dinner  committee 
for  a  job  well  done.  .  .  .  Fran  Duggan,  father 
of  10  children,  has  been  passed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  )oe  Doyle,  who  is  expecting 
his  13th  -  keep  up  the  good  work  |oe!  .  .  . 
The  following  were  some  of  those  attend- 
ing the  dinner:  Dick  McBride,  John  Del 
Monte,  Bill  Heavey,  Francis  Cassidy,  Bob 
Freeley,  Bob  Dion,  John  Kelleher,  |oe  Mc- 
Call,  Jim  Kenneally,  Tom  Scanlan,  Warren 
Sennott,  Dan  Davis,  Gene  Giroux,  Larry 
Driscoll,  Nicholas  Loscocco,  Jim  Doyle, 
Albert  Kelly,  and  Neal  McNulty.  .  .  .  Frank 
Hennessy  is  living  in  Carlisle,  five  children. 
Frank  is  in  the  Insurance  Field  in  Bedford 
and  Boston  areas.  .  .  .  Hope  to  see  you  at 
Alumni  Weekend  in  June.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Dick  Griffiths,  294  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


1953 
Two  members  of  the  '53  class  had  an  un- 
usual get  together  recently.    Lt.  Col.  Walter 
J.  Burke,  Jr.,  USAF,  was  the  pilot  of  an  Air 
Force  transport  plane  on  a  flight  from  Hans- 
corn  Field,  Mass.  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
One  of  the  passengers  on  Col.  Burke's  Air- 
craft was  Raymond  J.  Melican,  an  Air  Force 
civilian  public  information  specialist  on  his 
way  to  visit  a  government  contractor.  Col. 
Burke  is  a  command  pilot  on  duty  at  the 
Air  Force  Electronic  System  Division,  Hans- 
corn  Field.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is, 
Robert  W.  Kelly,  98  Standish  Rd.,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  02172. 


1954 

Attorney  Bill  McCarthy,  whose  law  office  is 
at  1  State  St.,  Boston,  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember 1970  to  the  former  Laurie  Laughlin 
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of  Winchester.  They  have  a  son  William  A. 
McCarthy,  Jr.  who  is  about  eight  months 
old.  .  .  .  Charlie  Stamos  is  treasurer  of  Infra- 
Red  Industries,  Inc.,  Waltham.   Charlie 
lives  in  Natick  with  his  wife  Helen  and  their 
three  daughters.  ...  Ed  Zmijewski  is  an 
auditor  with  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Boston.   Ed  lives  in  Dedham  with  his 
wife  Claire  and  their  two  daughters.  Charlie 
and  Ed  are  seen  at  all  the  home  football 
games  each  fall.  .  .  .  Dave  Sanford  is  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed 
in  Germany.  He  is  the  G-1  of  the  8th  In- 
fantry Division  and  if  some  of  his  classmates 
would  like  to  write  to  him  his  address  is: 
LTC  David  G.  Sanford,  ACS,  G-1,  Hq.,  8th 
Inf.  Div.,  APO  NY,  09111.   Dave  and  his  wife 
have  five  children  and  they  are  all  with  him 
in  Germany.  -  Your  new  correspondent 
Lenny  Matthews  is  making  a  move  to 
warmer  climates  and  can  be  reached  at: 
104  Falmouth  Heights  Rd.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
02540,  tel.  540-2445.   He  has  opened  up 
his  own  real  estate  business  at  that  address 
-  Falmouth  Heights  Road  starts  at  Howard 
Johnsons'  on  Main  Street,  Falmouth,  and 
runs  up  alongside  Falmouth  Harbor.    Please 
drop  in  and  say  hello. 


1955 

Jackie  Dursin  Gannon  may  be  in  the  Boston 
area  soon  college-shopping  with  her  oldest 
daughter. .  . .  Joan  Gospodarek  Lett  couldn't 
make  the  25th  Birthday  Party  at  BCSN  be- 
cause she  and  her  family  were  on  the  Auto 
Train  headed  for  Disneyworld.  .  .  .  Carla 
DePrizio  Plante  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  two  voting  delegates  from  Attleboro  to 
the  newly  formed  Community  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Attleboro  area.  She  will  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Personnel  Board. 
Prior  to  this,  she  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Attleboro  VNA  for  five  years.  This  latter 
group  is  now  part  of  the  Associates.  Carla's 
husband,  Fran,  found  Sister  Mary  Justin  for 
us.  She  is  now  Sister  Ann  and  is  in  charge 
of  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Norfolk,  Va.  .  .  . 
Barbara  Wincklhofer  Wright  has  joined 
the  modern  trend  by  becoming  an  indepen- 
dent practioner.  She  teaches  the  Lamaze 
method  at  her  home.  .  .  .  Janet  Leahy  Shanly 
is  also  among  the  faculty  members  of  the 
class.  She  is  teaching  Fundamentals  of 
Nursing  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  .  .  .  Marie  Considine 
Heffernan  reports  that  she,  Tim  and  the 
children  will  still  be  in  Worcester  next  year. 
.  .  .  Marie  Houlihan  Carey  is  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, another  member  of  the  55  Cali- 
Transplant  Club.  .  .  .  The  column  ends  on  a 
sad  note.   Lynn  Strovink  Daukas  was  sad- 
dened recently  by  the  death  of  her  dad. 
Lynn  is  living  in  California  also.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Marie  J.  Kelleher,  12  Tap- 
pen  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.  02176. 


1957 
Charlie  Buckley  tells  us  he  has  moved  his 
law  office  to  the  K  of  C  Building  in  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  as  well  as  being  clerk  of  the 
Concord  District  Court  .  .  .  Our  15th  Anni- 
versary (do  you  believe  that?)  Yearbook 
information  sheets  yield  the  following  in- 
formation.  Virginia  Sellers  is  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  N.Y.U.  and  lives  in  Manhattan 
.  .  .  John  Dean  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  being  ordained  in  February  after 
studying  at  Pope  John  XXIII  National  Sem- 
inary ...  Dr.  Paul  Gould,  O.D.  is  practicing 
optometry  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  and  is  on  the 
staff  at  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  .  .  . 
Theodore  Maggelet  was  promoted  to  Lt. 
Col.,  U.S.  Army,  last  July  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz.  .  .  .  Louis 
Barassi  is  practicing  law  in  the  same  state  in 
Tucson  .  .  .  Jim  McAloon  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
looking  forward  to  his  C.L.U.  degree  in 
June  to  bolster  his  background  in  the  in- 
surance business  .  .  .  John  Conway  has  been 
named  President  of  the  Winthrop  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  1972.  .  .  .  Among  the  ranks 
of  Class  of  '57  who  are  active  in  higher 
education  are  Joseph  Sheehan,  professiorial 
lecturer,  School  of  Languages,  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.C.;  John 
Keelan,  Jr.,  assistant  division  chairman, 
Business  Administration,  Massachusetts  Bay 
Community  College;  Peter  Donovan,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  BC  Law  School;  Timothy 
Donoghue,  associate  professor  of  English 
and  Coordinator  of  Language  Arts  and 
English  Education  at  Rhode  Island  College. 
.  .  .  Carlos  Raul  Vidal  left  his  busy  insurance 
brokerage  firm  in  Lima,  Peru,  long  enough 
to  visit  Boston  for  a  while  this  spring.  .  .  .  Lei 
us  hear  from  you  whether  you're  close  by 
or  far  away.  .  .  .  Write  your  class  correspon- 
dent, Dick  Coleman,  37  Richdale  Rd.,  Need 
ham,  Mass.  02194. 
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1958 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  (E.  Joanne  Welch, 
BC  '58)  Mente  are  living  in  Concord,  Mass. 
with  their  five  children.  .  .  .  Class  correspon 
dent  is  Patricia  Brine  O'Riordan,  78  Rhine- 
cliff  St.,  Arlington,  Mass.  02174. 


1959 
Jim  McCormack  has  started  his  own  com- 
puter software  firm.  Unfortunately  Jim 
broke  his  leg  while  trying  to  master  Sugar- 
loaf  .  .  .  Jim  McCabe  runs  his  own  business 
in  the  Hingham  Industrial  Center .  .  .  Vin 
O'Reilly  is  a  partner  at  Lybrand  Bros,  and  is 
living  in  Winchester .  .  .  George  O'Brien  ano 
Faye  are  living  in  Whitman  and  George  is 
working  for  Jules  Beman  Distribution.  .  .  . 
Bill  Romero  has  started  a  new  business,  The 
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North  Attleboro  Jewelry  Co.  .  .  .  George 
Sabatini  is  living  in  Walpole  and  was  not 
seen  at  any  hockey  games  this  year .  .  .  Jim 
Salvo  is  living  in  Fall  River  and  is  in  the 
heavy  machinery  business  .  .  .  Thomas  A. 
Sheehan  is  living  in  Norwell  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  McElroy  Associates.  .  .  .  Jim  Sughrue 
is  living  in  Falmouth  and  is  C.P.A.  .  .  .  Jim 
Tully  is  living  in  Framingham  and  is  the 
proud  father  of  four  children.  .  .  .  Pete  Quinn 
is  employed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Washington, 
D.C.  .  .  .  Frank  O'Laughlin  is  living  in  Stow, 
Mass.  and  works  for  N.E.  Distributors .  .  . 
Gene  Pryor  won  2  tickets  to  a  B.C.  football 
game.  .  .  .  Peter  K.  Murphy  '59  of  Winchester 
has  taken  up  duty  in  Paris,  France,  as  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  French 
capital.  Previously,  for  five  years,  Murphy 
served  in  the  Consulate  in  Milan,  Italy.  Last 
November  the  Bay  State  diplomat  repre- 
sented his  country  at  the  silver  jubilee 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  first  American  saint,  St.  Francis 
X.  Cabrini,  held  at  her  birthplace  S.  Angelo 
Lodigano,  near  Milan.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  Gerald  S.  Foley,  1  Edward  St.,  Can- 
ton, Mass.  02021. 


1960 
Ross  O'Hanley  recently  passed  away  after 
a  long  illness.  Our  most  sincere  condol- 
ences are  offered  to  his  wife,  Louise  Au- 
buchon  O'Hanley,  class  of  1960,  and  Ross, 
Jr.  .  .  .  Edward  J.  Powers,  Jr.  is  now  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  research  for  M.A. 
Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York  City.   He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
has  been  given  voting  stock,  and  is  research 
director  for  the  Government  Bond  Section. 
.  .  .  Louis  Cook  was  recently  seen  at  an  old 
timers'  night  playing  hockey.   Louie  relates 
that  he  has  a  family  of  eight  children.  (Can 
any  member  of  1960  top  this?   If  so  let  me 
know.)   Louie  is  president  of  the  Bild  Rite 
Corp.  with  sales  offices  in  Hingham  and 
Plymouth.  .  .  .  Edward  Sulesky  announces 
the  birth  of  his  fourth  child  and  first  son, 
Adam  Edward.  .  .  .  Robert  L.  Winston  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and  director 

of  American  Funds  Distributors,  a  national 
mutual  fund  distributor  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Bob  also  completed  grad- 
uate business  school  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  Joseph  and  Donna  Stein- 
krauss  announce  the  birth  of  their  fifth  child 
and  second  son,  Peter  Mason.  .  .  .  Thomas 
Maguire  has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
for  the  Teledyne  Philbrick  Co.  for  the  East- 
ern sales  region.  .  .  .  Marialyse  Rivers,  a 
graduate  of  the  Graduate  Nursing  Program 
is  now  residing  in  Springfield  with  her  hus- 
band and  three  children.   Marialyse  now 
works  three  mornings  a  week  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Clinic  in  Springfield 
and  enjoys  it  as  a  change.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 


respondent is  Joseph  R.  Carty,  52  Simon 
Hill  Rd.,  Norwell,  Mass.  02061. 


1961 

Cornelius  J.  Foley  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Administration 
for  Personnel  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.   He  lives  at  31  Wharf  St., 
Nahant,  with  his  wife  Ellen  and  their  four 
children.  .  .  .  Leo  A.  Schofield  has  been  pro- 
moted to  regional  manager  of  dealer  opera- 
tion:    ->r  the  five-state  Philadelphia  sales 
regioi.    f  International  Harvester's  truck 
division.   'He  will  move  to  the  Philadelphia 
area  with  his  wife  and  son  from  their  present 
address  59  Farms  Rd.,  Freehold,  N.J.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Kevin  T.  FitzPatrick, 
47  Whitewood  Road,  Westwood,  Mass. 


1962 

Robert  Braga  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  is  presently  preparing  for 
publication  by  Prentice-Hall  a  book  en- 
titled Sequence  of  Development  in  Early 
Childhood  to  Adolescence.  . . .  Kevin  Glaney 
is  running  for  election  to  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  from  the  Utica  area.  .  .  . 
John  J.  Sheehan  has  been  promoted  to 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army.  .  .  .  We  are  looking 
forward  to  seeing  many  classmates  over  our 
10th  reunion  weekend,  June  2  through  4,  in 
particular  at  Alumni  Hall  on  Friday  evening 
for  a  cocktail  party  and  on  Saturday  at 
McElroy  for  a  champagne  dinner-dance. 
Don't  forget  to  sign  up  for  the  dormitories 
at  your  earliest  convenience  if  you  are 
planning  to  spend  the  weekend  at  BC.  .  .  . 
Bob  and  Pat  Pemberton  announce  the  birth 
of  their  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Ter- 
rence  on  March  23.  ...  A  note  from  Gene 
Guerrera,  A&S,  tells  us  the  sad  news  that 
his  only  son,  Guy  Patrick,  died  on  May  10, 
1970,  at  the  age  of  11  months.  Patricia  and 
Gene  are  expecting  another  child  in  June 
and  asked  that  we  remember  them  in  our 
prayers  .  .  .  Alan  and  Brenda  Sullivan  Miller 
will  be  moving  to  Rockville,  Md.,  in  April 
with  their  daughters,  Kathleen  and  Kerry, 
who  arrived  on  September  13,  1971.  Alan 
will  be  stationed  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  Bethesda.   Brenda  tells 
me  she  is  enjoying  retirement  from  her  last 
job,  which  was  that  of  Psychiatric  super- 
visor at  Queens  General  Hospital.  She 
would  be  willing  to  put  together  a  news- 
letter for  our  10th  reunion.  Anyone  who 
would  like  to  fill  her  in  may  write  to  her  at: 
6604  Garrett  Rd.,  Rockville,  Md.  20855. 
Good  Luck,  Brenda  -  they  don't  write  me! 
.  .  .  Class  correspondents  are  Jean-Marie 
Cull,  45  Wareland  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
02181  and  Paul  McNamara,  76  Prince  St., 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  02130. 
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1966 

Eddie  &  Cathy  Conway  had  their  third  child, 
first  boy,  born  in  November .  .  .  Joe  and 
Pat  Thompson  had  their  second  daughter; 
named  her  Lora  .  .  .  Mike  and  Pat  Doherty 
have  three  children  .  .  .  Wally  and  Elaine 
Kirby  have  two  children  .  .  .  Jack  and  Rose- 
mary Dean  have  a  daughter  Jennifer  who  is 
two  years  old  .  .  .  Dennis  J.  Amato  has  joined 
the  international  banking  department  of 
Continental  Bank  in  Chicago  .  .  .  Greg  Mc- 
Cormick  and  his  wife  Pam  are  living  in 
California.   They  have  a  two-year-old  son, 
Christopher.   Greg  is  working  for  Uniroyal, 
Inc.  in  Los  Angeles  as  assistant  credit  man- 
ager for  the  southwest  district  of  the  U.S.A. 
.  .  .  Mike  Lahan  has  returned  home  from 
Vietnam.   He  is  attending  Suffolk  Law 
School  for  his  master's  degree.   He  and  his 
wife,  Carol,  are  living  in  Chelmsford  .  .  . 
Jim  Lennertz  and  his  wife,  Josephine  wel- 
comed a  son,  Christopher  on  Jan.  2.  They 
are  presently  living  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Jim  is  attending  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Ph.D.  .  .  .  Tom  and  Marianne  Tor- 
risi  welcomed  their  second  daughter,  Rose- 
mary on  Dec.  9.  Tom  is  serving  as  assistant 
dental  officer  on  board  the  aircraft  carrier 
WASP.   He  is  going  to  be  assigned  to  Chel- 
sea Naval  Hospital  in  April  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Torrisi,  90  East  Haverhill  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


1967 

Ed  Scribner  recently  passed  his  Mass.  CPA 
exam  and  is  working  for  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.'s  Boston  office.  .  .  .  John 
Flynn  is  with  Lybrand  Ross  Brothers.  .  .  . 
John  Casey  (Burlington),  Jack  Keating 
(Framingham)  and  Lenny  Doherty  (Billerica) 
all  work  for  Honeywell.  .  .  .  Pris  (Tessier) 
and  Ralph  Desena  are  back  in  Brighton 
with  one  son,  while  Ralph  is  doing  grad 
work  at  Harvard.  .  .  .  Ann  Costello,  Mary 
Costello  and  Maureen  Shea  are  all  engaged 
and  getting  married  this  summer.  .  .  .  Bob 
Sergi  is  back  from  Nam.  .  .  .  Doug  Miller  has 
returned  from  the  Lay  Apostulate  in  Iran, 
working  with  Headstart  and  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  classmates.   His  address  is  63 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston.  .  .  .  Carol  Ann  (Franc) 
Bejtlich  and  husband  Dick  had  a  baby  boy 
(Dec.  10),  and  Carol  got  her  master's  in 
French  from  Michigan  State  Univ.  .  .  . 
Evelyn  (O'Neill)  and  Matt  Soldano  ('65) 
have  moved  to  Pittsburgh  where  they  await 
the  arrival  of  their  second  bambino,  due  in 
Oct.  .  .  .  R.  David  Tuley,  M.D.,  has  moved  to 
Sacramento,  Calif.  .  .  .  Steve  and  Sandi 
(Polman)  O'Brien  are  living  in  St.  Paul  with 
their  two  children  (Amy  &  Sean)  while  Steve 
finishes  his  internship  at  U.  of  Minn.  .  .  . 
Mark  Branon,  M.D.,  is  doing  his  intern- 
ship in  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  John  O'Loughlin, 
M.D.,  is  interning  at  Cornell.  .  .  .  Bob  Lovely 
has  his  Ph.D.  from  Notre  Dame  and  is  living 
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in  Gary,  Ind.  . .  .  Bruce  Thompson  is  at  Har- 
vard (HSPH)  for  another  master's.  .  .  .  Tony 
DeLuca  is  in  Switzerland  doing  research  for 
his  Ph.D.  .  .  .  Ann  Marie  (Pendergast)  Wall 
is  living  and  teaching  in  Boulder,  Colo.  .  .  . 
Paula  Duffy  is  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  living,  work- 
ing, and  most  of  all  skiing.  .  .  .  Bill  Lawton  is 
now  a  Deacon  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondents are  Charles  and  Mary-Anne 
Benedict,  84  Rockland  PI.,  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.  02164. 


1968 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  (Ann  Welch  R.N.) 
Purcell  were  married  in  November.   Ann  is 
a  supervisor  for  Waltham  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Joseph  P.  Ryan,  18  Telegraph  St.  5,  Boston, 
Mass.  02132. 


1969 

Steve  Doxsey  is  a  radar  intercept  officer 
aboard  an  F-4  phantom  fighter  bomber  on 
the  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  with  the  6th  Fleet. 
.  .  .  Lt.  (j.g.)  Bob  McConey  married  Claire 
Kearney  (Emmanuel  '69)  in  August  of  1969; 
commissioned  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Feb.  '69; 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranian  from  June 
to  Dec.  '70.  Son  Brendan  Erie  was  born  in 
Nov.  1970.   Bob  now  resides  in  Portsmouth, 
R.I.,  while  stationed  in  Fall  River.  .  .  .  Gerg 
Mack,  Ed  Tulinski,  Jim  Eisert,  Bob  O'Malley, 
Keven  Delano  and  John  Lohmann  and  wives 
are  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany.  Cpt. 
John  Lohmann  and  wife  Mary  Graham  (Ed. 
70)  are  the  proud  parents  of  son  Scott, 
born  in  February.   The  O'Mally's  son,  Robert 
Jr.,  is  one  year  old.  .  .  .  Myrna  Cohen  Thurn- 
her  is  in  Seoul,  Korea,  where  her  husband 
Cpt.  George  Thurnher  (Ed.  '68)  is  stationed 
with  the  U.S.  Army.   Myrna  and  George  are 
planning  a  tour  of  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok, 
Singapore,  Manilla,  Taiwan  and  Tokyo.  .  .  . 
Chuck  Klemballa  and  wife  Jeannette  are 
living  in  Glen  Oaks,  New  York.  Chuck  is 
working  in  sales  for  Nestle  Co.  while  work- 
ing toward  an  M.B.A.  at  St.  John's  University. 
.  .  .  Jim  Myers  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Ghana  through  July  1973.  .  .  .  John  Doherty 
recently  passed  the  Mass.  C.P.A.  examina- 
tion. John  lives  in  Canton,  Mass.  and  is 
employed  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
C.P.A. 's.  .  .  .  Pete  Capobianco  is  employed 
with  Arthur  Andersen,  C.P.A.'s,  Boston. 
.  .  .  Bob  Bowers  received  his  master's  in 
speech  from  the  U.  of  Maine  where  he  is 
now  an  instructor  of  speech.  .  .  .  Bob  Muse, 
who  is  to  receive  his  juris  doctor  from 
Georgetown  University  law  school  in  June, 
was  named  clerk  for  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Frank  S.  Murray  in  Boston.   As  a  judi- 
cial clerk,  Bob  will  act  in  effect  as  assistant 
to  Judge  Murray.  While  at  Georgetown, 


Bob  has  been  executive  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Criminal  Law  Review.  .  .  .  Jay  Sullivan 
was  recently  married  to  Nirman  Hyman, 
daughter  of  Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 
Hyman  of  Ft.  Polk,  La.  and  Alexandria,  Va. 
.  .  .  John  Sieczkowski  married  Susan  Kelly 
of  Salem  on  April  30.  The  Sieczkowskis  will 
make  their  home  in  Peabody.  John  is  em- 
ployed by  Haskins  &  Sells,  C.P.A.'s  in  Boston 
.  .  .  R.  Joseph  Parker  and  his  wife,  Theresa, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Christa  Michele,  on  Feb.  19.  Joe  is  with 
Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
. . .  Class  correspondent  is  James  R.  Littleton, 
15  Purington  Ave.,  Natick,  Mass.  01760. 


1970 
George  Millbury,  now  living  on  Long  Island 
and  working  for  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  wins  the  procrastinator  of  the  month 
award.   He  never  quite  found  the  time  to 
write  to  me  so  finally  his  wife  did.   Keep  it 
up  Linda.  .  .  .  Dan  and  Joan  (McCauley) 
Ryan  are  now  residents  of  Norfolk,  Va.   Dan 
is  flying  out  of  the  Naval  airport  while  Joan 
stays  home  and  keeps  Dan  Jr.  from  flying 
out  of  the  house.  .  .  .  Bob  Moran  will  be 
marching  down  the  aisle  this  August  with 
Susan  Norberg.  .  .  .  Tom  Fulchino  will  be 
signing  the  same  kind  of  no-cut  contract 
with  Sue  Sevetti  on  June  17.  .  .  .  Pete  Cian- 
frocca,  a  greeting  card  salesman  by  trade, 
sends  greetings  to  all  his  old  friends.  .  .  .  Jim 
Milazzo  is  teaching  botany,  zoology  and 
various  other  life  styles  to  his  high  school 
students  in  Brooklyn.  .  .  .  Louis  Turcotte, 
recently  married,  and  Dave  Lemoyne,  still 
not,  should  soon  become  CPA's  -  Good 
Luck.  .  .  .  Larry  Campion  and  his  wife  are 
living  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  Larry 
teaches  all  things  to  all  grades  as  a  per- 
manent substitute  in  nearby  Wethersfield. 
.  .  .  Bob  Larkin  is  struggling  his  way  through 
his  first  year  at  BC  Law.  This  summer  he  will 
be  affiliated  with  a  field  office  of  I.L.A. 
near  his  home  in  Delaware.  .  .  .  Bob  Maher 
and  his  beautiful  bride  Jennifer  are  living  in 
Bob's  home  town  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  where 
he  is  teaching  history.  .  .  .  Jim  Godsill  is 
working  for  the  Norton  Co.  as  an  account- 
ing supervisor.  .  .  .  Joe  Farrell  and  Fred 
Schramm  are  other  residents  of  the  Foster 
Street  estate  I  spoke  of  last  month.  Joe 
spent  this  year  teaching  at  Arlington  Jr. 
High,  while  Fred  is  working  at  the  Metro- 
politan State  Hospital  in  Waltham,  Mass.  .  .  . 
See  you  next  month.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  Dennis  "Razz"  Berry,  37  East  Plain 
St.,  Cochituate,  Mass.  01778. 


1971 
lean  Fallon  is  teaching  at  St.  Catherine's  in 
Norwood.  .  .  .  Ellen  Haley  is  marrying  Jim 
Phelan  (A&S  70)  in  May.  .  .  .  Ginny  Diotte 


bridge 


is  teaching  at  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School  in  Walpole.  .  .  .  Debbie  Connell  and 
Jane  Murray  (Ferry)  are  teaching  in  Somer- 
ville.  .  .  .  Kathy  Greeley  is  marrying  Mitch 
Burek  (Ed.  70)  in  July.  .  .  .  Stephen  Geary  is 
a  graduate  student  at  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity in  Norfolk,  Va.  and  was  home  to 
run  in  the  Marathon  in  April.  .  .  .  Dennis 
Doyle  is  a  lay  volunteer  with  the  Jesuits  in 
Jamaica.  .  .  .  Rich  Ainsworth  and  Mike  Nein- 
berg  also  are  teaching  in  Jamaica.  .  .  .  Chris 
Valley  is  at  the  School  of  Social  Service  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  working  in  the 
area  of  Community  Organization  with 
minority  groups.  .  .  .  Joseph  Semensi,  Paul 
Collins,  Charlie  Auery,  Gabriel  Andrade, 
John  Burnett,  Bob  Curran,  Josh  Lincoff, 
Steve  Baum,  and  John  Loftus  are  all  now  in 
the  Army.  .  .  .  Fred  DeLutis  and  Donn  Sic- 
korez  are  in  the  Air  Force.  .  .  .  Bob  Palac  is 
doing  graduate  work  in  biology  at  Illinois 
State.  .  .  .  Gary  Guenther  was  married  last 
November  and  is  now  working  in  the  Albany 
area.  .  .  .  Meredith  Truner  was  married  in 
February  and  is  living  in  Randolf.  .  .  .  Danny 
Wren  is  working  for  his  MBA  at  BC.  .  .  .  Billy 
O'Halloran  is  working  at  BC  on  the  buildings 
and  grounds  crew.  .  .  .  Steve  Rowe  is  in  med 
school  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  .  .  . 
Mark  Shanahan  is  in  graduate  school  for 
American  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  getting  married  this 
summer.  .  . .  Nancy  (Falcione)  Weiss  recently 
became  a  mother.  She  and  Bill  named  their 
new  son  Christopher  Thomas.  .  .  .  Class  cor 
respondent  is  Tom  Capano,  35  Irving  St., 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  02159. 


ALUMNI  DEATHS 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Andreoli,  O.P.  '27 

April  4, 
Rev.  James  A.  Armitage,  S.J.  '31  April  3, 
RossO'Hanley'60  April  2, 

Rev.  John  A.  Wielock '21  March  21 
Rev.  William  F.  Drummond,  S.J.  '30 

March  13, 
John  G.  J.  McDonald '32  March  11, 
Daniel  I.  Ryan  Esq.  '52  March  8, 

William  A.  MacNeill  '56  February  29, 
Charles  J.  Carlin  '35  February  23, 

Arthur  R.  Joyce  '40  January  30, 

Joseph  R.  Bernier  '54  June  12, 

Martin  J.  Dowd  '28  July  27, 

Edward  A.  Densmore  '32  August  16, 
Emery  J.  E.  Zirpolo '28  August  23, 

William  C.  Meehan,  O.P.  '21 

November  17, 
Roger  M.  Regan  '29  December  3, 

Rev.  Philip  J.  Coyne  '15  December  6, 
Charles  V.  Groak '29  November  19, 
Mary  E.  Barry  '34  May  27, 

Sr.  F.  Cecilea  McCarthy,  S.C.H.  '29 

January  13, 
Carl  W.  Liddy  '32  February  24, 

Philip   B.   Toolin   '56  April   9, 

lames  J.  Matthews  '58  January  8, 
Bro.  Crispian  M.  Kiernan,  F.S.C.  '30 

June  20, 
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1963  _, 


BC  Weekend 

Special. 
Any  Weekend. 

2  NIGHTS 

(plus  Sunday  night  free  if  you  want) 

2  BREAKFASTS 

4)  1  y .  w/  U  per  person 
Based  on  double  occupancy 

Check  in  any  time  Friday.  Stay  through  'til  Monday  at 
our  new  hotel  astride  the  Pike.  8  minutes  from  B.C. 

8  minutes  from  downtown  Boston.  Kids  free  if  they 
stay  in  your  room.  Indoor  swimming  pool.  Sauna. 

Color  TV.  AM-FM  radio. 
Red  Coach  Grill  and 
Lounge  and  a  HoJo's 
right  downstairs. 

Call  or  write  Eileen 
and  she'll  reserve  your 
weekend  today. 
(617)  969-3010. 

Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge 

Gateway  Center,  Newton,  Mass.  Over  the  Mass  Turnpike  at  Exit  17 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION 
JUNE  26 -AUGUST  4 

Courses  in  the  Humanities,  Education, 
Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  and  Management 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTES  &  WORKSHOPS 

Group  Dynamics  and  Professional  Development 

Religious  Education  and  Service 

—  a  continuing,  four-summer  program 

leading  to  Master's  of  Religious  Education 

Institute  in  Marxist  Thought 

Mathematics  Institute  NSF 

Bilingual-Bicultural  Institute  for  Teachers 

Summer  Television  Workshop 

Management  of  Day  Care  Centers 

Project  Nursing  Television 

REGISTRATION: 

June  22,  23,  and  26  at  Roberts  Center 

For  Bulletin,  write: 

Boston  College  Summer  Session, 

McGuinn  Hall  437 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

or  telephone:  969-0100,  extension  2521 


Return  to: 

Alumni  Office 

74  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


Application  for 
Bermuda-Georgia  Tech  Tour 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS 


CLASS, 

ZIP  . 


TELEPHONE  (during  working  hours) 

ROOMS:  SINGLE DOUBLE TRIPLE. 


Deposit  of  $50  per  person,  payable  to  Boston  College 
Alumni  Association,  is  required  to  secure  reservation. 
Participation  is  limited  to  members  of  the  BC  Alumni 
and  their  immediate  families.  Reservations  must  be 
accepted  on  first  come  first  served  basis.  After  first 
charter  plane  has  been  filled,  additional  applications 
are  contingent  upon  filling  second  plane. 
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visit 

DAVE  WON® 


B6BTAU 


PANTS  ^ 


BOYLSTON  ST.  at  Chestnut  Hill 

LUNCH  •  COCKTAILS  •  DINNER 
•  LATE  NIGHT  SUPPERS  •  TAKE- 
OUTSERVICE  AND  PARTY  FUNCTIONS 
A  SPECIALITY. 

Dining  Excitement  Awaits  You  And  Your  Family  At 
All  China  Sails 


PEABODY 


Locations 

SALEM     • 
DANVERS 


BROOKLINE 
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Office  of  University  Publications 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


Bulk  Rate 

Non  Profit  Organization 

U.  S.  Postage  Paid 

Permit  No.  50322 

Boston,  Mass. 
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